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RIPANS 


They Have an Enthusiastic 
Advocate in Jersey City. 


252 Ninth Street, Jersey City, N. J., Dec. 30, 1900. 

It has been my intention for the past three years to write telling the 
great benefit Ripans Tabules have been to me. What I tell concern- 
ing my case is the truthin ev ery, detail, and Ican give you the names 
of parties who will bear me out in every word. Six years or over ago 
I was completely broken down by over five months’ c ronstant watching 
and anxiety by the bedside of my dying father. During that time I 
used an immense quantity of chewing tobacco, in fact some days three 
and four ounces. When the strain was over I broke down. I suffered 
from mental depression, loss of appetite, a continual dizziness. At 
times my mind seemed to turn everything wrong. For several weeks I 
was afraid to go to my office without being accompanie d by either my 
son or daughter for fear | might commit some act or injury to some 
person. All this time I was taking medicine, prescribed for me by one 
of the leading physicians of this city, w ith some benefit—but not a com- 
plete cure. A friend, Frederick R. smith, s salesman at the silk counter 
at Altman’s dry goods house on Sixth avenue, New York City, recom- 
mended Ripans Tabules to me, and I thank God he did so, for through 
their use I am to-day a new man, and if the glass bottle of Ripans I con- 
tinually carry with me could not be replaced, though a poor man, five 
hundred dollars could not buy its contents from me. Now, whenever 
from carelessness in what I eat, I feel any unpleasantness, bad taste in 
mouth or signs of headache, at once I take a Ripans and not once for 
the past three years has it failed to help me. Sometimes it is six weeks 
to two months ‘bef fore I feel in need of a Ripans, but I always have 
them with me in case of need. My work is entirely clerical. I am 
and have been for the past nine years, in the Auditing Department of 
the U.S. X. Co., corner Eighth and Henderson Stre “ ae y City, N. 
J. Lam forty- five years of age, born in Chatham, Col. Co., N. Y., and for 
the past seven years Jersey City has been my home. Ther reare employed 
in the Auditing Department about two hundred men and boys, and I 
can truly say that ‘ have persuaded fully twenty-five or thirty to use 
Ripans, ‘and in not one case have they failed todo all and much more 
good than is claimed for them. Not alone in Jersey City have I advo- 
cated the benefits of Ripans Tabules, but in Saratoga Springs, Me We 
where I resided for twelve years before I came to Jersey City. My 
wife's family and relatives are all at Saratoga and their names are 
legion. I have given the news to them of the benefits I have derived 
from the use of Ripans. One great beauty about the Ripans Tabules is 
that you can take them every day for six months without any ill feeling 
in the very least, and can stop at once. The use of the Ripans Tabules 
does not lead the system to relyi ing on the continual use of them to keep 
in order. I wish I'could better express how I feel about Ripans. Any 
one can ask Mr. Smith at Altman’s what I think about them, and 
think he will express himself rather forcibly in regard to the matter. I 
believe every man, woman and child should try them. _If everybody 
knew their merits great suffering would be relieved. I would say 
keep from six to eight boarders the year aroundand Ripans are fully 
recommended to them all. If any one will call at my home and have a 

talk with me I would be able to give many points much better than I 
can give them by letter. [am home every evening with the exception of 
Wednesday. any time after 5 p.m. My residence is opposite Hamilton 
Park, next door west of St. Michael’s Church on Ninth Street, Jersey 
City. OTTO B. MERICK, 

252 Ninth Street, Jersey City, N. J. 

There is searcely any condition of ill health that is not benefited by the occasional 


use of a kT P’A'N’S Tabule, and the price, 10 for 5 cents, does not bar them from any 
home or justify any one in enduring ills that are easily cured. For sale by druggists 
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ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MATTER AT THE 


VoL. XXXIV. NEW YORK, 


THE BATTLE OF THE 
CITIES.* 

It was sometime in the latter part 
of the eighties, or not later than 
a year or so Over into the nine- 
ties, when a long train of locomo- 
tives tooted their last farewell and 
rumbled away from the town of 
Shoshone, in Idaho, to the town of 
Pocatello, in the same State. The 
engineers and the firemen and the 
workmen from the yards waved 
their hats and handkerchiefs to the 
vanishing city. So much of the 
populace as was to remain in the 
place stood at the station. The 
storekeepers at the doors of their 
establishments signalled a melan- 
choly good-by to what had been 
the life of the locality. 

The railroad round-houses were 
being removed. Pocatello, through 
the natural advantages of location 
and through the building of a line 
of railroad from Salt Lake City 
to Butte, had won out in a long 
fight with a settlement which had 
once been one of the most promis- 
ing in the inland Northwest. 

Ten years later the city of 
Shoshone had not recovered. Some 
of its stores had closed their doors 
and followed the locomotives to 
Pocatello. On scores of houses, 
formerly inhabited by the men of 
the rail, shutters were put up, 
never to be lowered until the walls 
should fall into decay. The popu- 
lation had decreased. Business 
had shrunk. Even the churches 
had been deserted and left unused. 

To-day Shoshone stands on the 
sagebrush desert, distinguished 
only by the fact that it is the con- 
necting point for the wonderful 
falls in the Snake River which 
bear its name. In the heart of 
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the few inhabitants lies a low hope 
that circumstances will some day 
change, and tle glory of a big 
population be enjoyed. 

Pocatello, on the other hand, has 
grown from a shanty and a barn to 
a town with sidewalks. Overland 
trains feed their passengers at its 
great depots. Farmers and stock- 
men bring their cattle to the ware- 
houses and the corrals. The rail- 
road shops keep the air alive with 
the ring of hammered steel and 
the puff of engines. Circuses and 
dramatic companies seldom pass 
the opera house or the big lot on 
the edge of the town wit he ut giy- 
ing wr or two night perform: inces. 
The diminutive newspaper is_al- 
most ready to become a dai ily. And 
the community in general feels its 
feed and its brains sufficiently to 
give it the political courage, should 
the general drift of things not be 
satisfactory, to cppose the capital 
which lies, with all its influences, 
at the other end of the State. 

If one could go back far enough, 
the beginning ‘of all cities might 
seem to be like that of these two 
in the Far West. Elsewhere the 
spect of the rivalry, of course, is 
much broader, but it has the same 
fundamental characteristics. 

Beginning with the conflict be- 
tween Boston and New York, 
which, although by this time old 
enough to have worn itself out two 
or three times over, still goes on. 
there is a perpetual alignment of 
antagonistic municipalities along 
the entire seaboard of both the 
Atlantic and Pacific and the Gulf 
coasts. Galveston is raiding the 
territory that once indisputably be- 
longed to New Orleans. Newport 
News is burrowing like an insinu- 
ating beaver into the storehouses 
of trade accumulated throughout 
the Eastern and Middle States for 
shipments to New York. Tacoma 
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and Seattle increase their ocean 
carrying trade over 500 per cent in 
ten years, while San Francisco 
changes backward 25 per cent. 

At the headwaters of the Missis- 
sippi two cities at war—the famous 
‘Twin Cities” of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis—have made a brill- 
lant spectacle in rivalry of enter- 
prise during the entire life of the 
present generation. Down the 
Mississippi valley, from Chicago 
at the southern edge of Lake Mich- 
igan to New Orleans at the i 
terminus of the great jetties 
render the mouth of the ° 
of Waters” navig: 
creasing aggregations of 
force putting up against 
other their greatest in 
cial and political efforts. 
the largest and most power 
what may be call l I 
: s, works incessantly to overcom 
he handicap of Chicago's location, 

Omaha by wed aid 1ail 
lines of railr ] 
ces are withi 
valiantly a 
bers and t 
tion of our 
once On 
competitor, pont ( 
mini of the Great 
way and 1 
regaining rade which only 
strange circumstances ever caused 
it to lose. 
Rising clo s of coal dust, the 
roarins ringing of iron and 
steel the whis 
lake boats and the whirring of 
waters beaten by fans a nd screws, 
sound lively and fiercely around 
the Great Lakes where Sandusky, 
Tole dc , Det troit, ( “le vel it 
other points are at comm 
mity. he Ohio River is a forti- 
fied channel of commerce bar 
with the strength of Ci inati and 
Evansville and Louisville. 

Columbus and Indianapolis and 
Pittsburg, interior centers of 
thrifty States, — products are 
much alike, throv tillery < I 
other, as it were, across St: ite li 
and over mountains and ins: 
while occasional shots of soli coal 
and iron reververating through the 
proud air over all three of these 
cities give notice of the ange tha 
is accumulating in the far South, 


ahla are 
ible, are 











led the vall 






































so long barren and so long con- 





taining undeveloped riches under 
its warm sod, 

Of course, the rivalry that over- 
tops all the rest is that of Chicago 
and New York. For fifteen years 
or more the Windy City has been 
steadily pressing not only upon 
New York, but up m all the big 

Building up 





cities of the 
from the we: of its pork and 
beef-packing and grain business to 
the point of holding a score of 
railroad systems centered in 
htar nd cf becoming 
li ting em 
extensive country 
iphical piv- 



















of ta all build- 
in the most 
ssible any- 
rtise its name, 
ions of 
bearding 
l York by 
making a place for the despis ed 
Theodore Thomas; challenging the 
raditions of education by planting 
a handsomely endowed, made-in- 
he-mould university on the level 
I fi interesting suburbs, 
and then, absorbing a hun- 
dred miles, more or less, of sur- 
rounding territ and ib 90 
astonishing its > competitor 
iy securing the World's Col isaslite in 
Exposition on the ground that it 
On l and the most 

for the American 
people to exhibit themselves and to 
invite the O participate 
with then won recogni 
tion as th city in the 
United States. 
With th of strife for recog- 
nition passed, rivalry widened 
out into the broad contest for the 
control of the national and inter- 
national lines of trade and com- 
merce, and for the manipulation 
delicate machinery of 
ich governs and regu- 
ne ce of the civic 
t New York, as the chief 
seaboard of country, is inter- 
ested in compelMng all trade and 
inance to become tributary to the 
main stream of international traf- 
fic that flows between the Atlantic 
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and the Pacific. Chicago, on the 
other hand, as the central inland 
city, is interested in the develop- 
ment of all possible facilities and 
the opening of all possible lines 
and outlets of traffic. Her citi- 
zens, perforce, support the proposi- 
tions leading to the improvement 
of the interlake navigation and the 
clearing of the waterway from the 
Lakes to the ocean via the St. 
Lawrence River. They unite in 
the pressure upon Congress which 
has resulted, after years of urging, 
in the completion of the Drainage 
Canal, whereby the Great Lake 
eventually will be directly connect- 
ed with the Mississippi and the 
Gulf. And now, when the 
f the Middle West generally are 
reaching the state of prosperity 
and stability that has long marked 
the condition of the larger cities 
on the eastern side of the Allegha- 
nies, and are looking for the most 
convenient points in which to con- 


cities 








centrate their surplus and to fi- 
nance their future undertakings, 
C..cago bankers and money-men 
exert their power and enterpris 
to prevent the gold which accumu- 
lates from the huge volume of 
business of the interior from trav- 
eling to far away New York and 
being redistributed from there 











Within the past three years Chi 
cago has been the center of an ex- 
tensive movement whereby the 
West has been furnishing the 
money to move its own crops and 
to float its own ind s. Com- 
petent autho s estimate that 

iring 18908 899 more than 





i 

$250,000,000 was thus withdrawn 
or withheld from t New York 
banks, and that within the last six 


months of 1899 over $70,000,000 





was loaned to railroads and indus- 
trial corporations that under for- 
mer conditions would have been 
parceiled out from New York. 
The financial is by all odds the 
most serious aspect of the munici- 
pal rivalry between the two typical 
cities of the Atlantic and the in- 
terior. The monetary center is 
always likely to be the national 
center, and Chicago’s marvelous 
energy, coupled with its command- 
ing territorial location. certainly 
may give the metropolis of the 


country ground for at least a little 
uneasiness. How much cf a han- 
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dicap Chicago has to overcome, 
however, is shown in the total 
clearings of the two cities for 1899: 
New York City.. -$57,368,230,771 
Chicago 6,368,946,314 

Next to the Chicago-New York 
affair in liveliness and stretch of 
interest has been the long conten- 


tion between Chicago and St. 
Louis. These two aggregations of 
busy and ambitious metropolitans 


—composed in great part of the 
same character, St. Louis having 
perhaps the larger number of Ger- 
mans and Chicago the larger num- 
ber of Irish—dispute the title to 

msideration as the central city of 





the continent. St. Louis heralds 
itself as the “larsest city on the 
largest river in the world.” Chi- 
cago admits no restrictions to its 
largeness, and seems to proceed 
upon the theory that if it is not 
already, it can be made to be and 
therefore will be the largest city 






on the largest lake at the head of 
the largest river in the center of 
the largest nation in the world— 
barring China. St. Louis stands 
nearer to the grain and agricult- 
ural belt than her rival. She is 
the natural feeder from the West 
into the South. Coal, iron and 
zine come up from her immediate 
neighboring country by the train- 
load. She has an open route by 
water to the sea. She is on at 
least one of the lines of internation- 


the 
al traffic. Yet Chicago has more 
than three times the population of 
St. Louis. Her buildings are big- 
ger and handsomer and more nu- 


merous. The volume of her trade 
is greater. The amount of gold in 
her b: inks is higher up in the 
millions 
POPULATION, 
Chicago (estimated) EEA 1,900,0 
St. Louis ET ee Pent 631, 
BANK CLEARINGS. 
iGdedapnendeuemne $6,612,313,61 
le ss a nin wag oo abs 1,638, 348,203 
WHEAT RECEIPTS (INCREASE FROM 1890 
To 1898). 

Ee rr ee soe -250 per cent 
Be Ge bec nduasnndtnare 33 per cent 
HOGS PACKED 
PE, i Jeu ege ct ane ale 6,747,265 
a re eer 238,810 

St. Louis, however, is no drag- 


member in the strife. Al- 
tl hough, notwithstanding her strug- 
gling enterprise and sturdy deter- 
mination, she is compelled to con- 
template the superior push and 
great start of Chicago as it wres- 


o ing 
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tles much from her that she might 
well call her own, she gets her citi- 
zens together, and in the stillness 
of her boards of trade and traffic 
associations shows that she has 
been making inroads upon New 
York and Boston only slightly less 
than those made by Chicago, With- 
in the past ten years the shoe and 
leather manufacturing has been 
gradually drawing away from its 
old haunts around Boston and 
Lynn and hugging closer to the 
source of production of the raw 
material in the Far West. St. 
Louis shoe drummers are now as 
unbiquitous as those of the East, 
and the city boasts of the largest 
factory in the United States under 
one roof. 

BOOT AND SHOE TRADE OF ST, LOUIS. 
Manufactured product.......$11,375,000 
Jobbing distribution......... 25,266,000 

These figures are second only to 
those of Boston. 

Similarly in dry goods and hard- 
ware St. Louis has been fighting 
against New York, Chicago, Bos- 
ton and the interior cities of Penn- 
sylvania, on the ground that it 1s 
the natural distributing point for 
all the territory lying west and 
south and northward to the edge 
of the natural zone of Chicago. 
Great zest has accompanied the 
dry goods phase of the war, the 
situation having been at about 
“Love-all” until the Spanish war, 
when St. Louis took advantage of 
the blockade of business on the 
Atlantic and finally and irretriev- 
ably captured the Southwest. St. 
Louis figures are now about as 


fi low Be 


rere rrr $45,000;000 
Err are re 20,000,000 
Woodenware .......-.cese-. 500,000 
(Largest output in the United States.) 
ee eee 60,000,000 
Candy, Ibs eee er ra 35,000,000 
Se Serer rrr ee 45,000,000 


(One firm put out 27,500,000 pounds of 
plug tobacco.) 

At St. Louis is represented also 
another of the typical sectional 
contests of the country. By the 
opening of enormous forests of 
hardwood in the South, there has 
been an ‘outflow of valuable woods 
in competition with those which 
formerly proceeded chiefly from 
the North and Northwest. st. 
Louis, with vim and enterprise, 
has taken this flow into its corral 
and branded it with its own mark, 


until at the present time it is the 
greatest car manufacturing city in 
America, and is rapidly taking 
away from Racine, Detroit, Min- 
neapolis and such places the su- 
premacy in the manufacture of all 
kinds of furniture, 

Likewise in the vicinity where 
the Missouri and the Mississippi 
bring their muddy and powerful 
waters into union, is typified the 
westward movement of the iron 
and steel industries. Standing in 
the midst of the coal and iron re- 
gions of Missouri, Kansas and 
Oklahoma, at the foot of the slide 
where the same products from Col- 
orado may land, near the Memphis 
gateway to the new iron and coal 
resources of Alabama, Georgia 
ee Tennessee, St. Louis has al- 

eady become one of the most im- 
ports int of the makers of structural 
iron. But the making of struct- 
ae iron and the hammering out 
f all manner of things metallic is 
hecnehinn the specialty of all the 
principal cities between the iron 
and copper mines of Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, and the mountains of 
Alabama; St. Louis, therefore, is 
likely to have the severest struggle 
in its trade history to ne 
any ascendancy. At Cleveland, i 
Ohio, such institutions as the 
American Steel and Wire Com- 
pany are creating immense busi- 
ness, affecting all phases of mu- 
nicipal life. More industrial cor- 
porations were floated in Ohio and 
its vicinity—or at least had their 
centers of operation there—in 1899 
than in all other portions of the 
United States combined. Cleve- 
land, in particular, reflected the 
effect of the “combine”? movement 
upon municipal life and strength, 
the bank clearings of the city ad- 
vancing over 75 per cent in the 
seven years between 1892 and 1899, 
and the population increasing from 
296,000 to 400,000 between 1890 
and 1899. 

What may be called the Lake 
Cities—those that lie within the 
mineral radius, as contrasted with 
those which, while lying within 
the same radius in whole or in 
part, are properly called River 
Cities (i.e., Cincinnati, Evansville, 
Louisville and St. Louis) have be- 
hind them almost the same rail- 
way necessities as the latter to 
















draw upon their iron and steel 
manufactures, but they have also 
the immeasurable advantage of the 
demands which originate in the 
heavier water craft of the inland 
seas. Points like Cleveland, San- 
dusky and Toledo can scarcely be 
expected to get an ultimate lead 
over St. Louis, but their rapid 
growth since the iron, coal, oil and 
lake resources were opened up on 
a large scale foreshadows proba- 
bly the most intense municipal 
struggle that has yet taken place. 

The following statistics of popu- 
lation and bank clearings for the 
periods between 1890 and 1809, and 
between 1892 and 1899 will reflect 
fairly well the present status of 
the conflict: 





POPULATION. 
1890. 1899. 
Cincinnati . 296,908 405,000 
Cleveland . - 261,353 400,000 
Detroit RRR 343,000 
Milwaukee ..........204,468 290,000 
Minneapolis - 164,738 225,000 
3 eee -133,15 200,000 
Indianapolis 105,436 200,000 
0 ee ere 81,434 160,000 
BANK CLEARINGS. 
1892. 1899, 


Cincinnati ...$750,789,400 $748,490,350 


Cleveland ... 296,577,74 518,638,779 
Detroit ...... 364,182,629 415,073,499 
Milwaukee ... 358,268,310 286,584,023 
Minneapolis... 438,053,318 539,705,249 
St. Paul... 271,125,301 239,306,455 
gn . 118,616,627 147,373,443 
Toledo. 68,223,952 99,177,994 


Were it not that the antagonism 
between Chicago and St. Louis 
has been of so much national mo- 
ment as to foreshadow everything 
else in the West, the valiant bat- 
tling of the City by the Kaw— 
Kansas City—against St. Louis 
would forge forward as one of the 
most highly dramatic and deter- 
mined of all the innumerable con- 
tests. Hardly a score of years 
has elapsed since these two places 
made common cause against the 
Windy City in an effort to control 
the agricultural and live stock bus- 
iness west of the Mississippi and. 
south of the Ohio, but as St. Louis 
pushed up into the first class, Kan- 
sas City was relegated to the lead- 
ership of the group of cities along 
the Missouri. including Omaha 
and Sioux City. Without much 
difficulty St. Joseph and Leaven- 
worth—at one time the great trad- 
ing posts for all overland travel— 
were distanced, and with more dif- 
ficulty, but with none the less of 
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success, Omaha and Sioux City 
were put to the rear. Recently— 
that is, within the late period 
wherein the live stock business of 
Chicago has been working west- 
ward—Omaha and Sioux City 
have both gained big packing 
houses and stockyards, but Kan- 
sas City has used much of the 
same sort of vim that built Chicago 
on the Illinois swamps, and is far 
and away ahead of its competi- 
tors. Kansas City boasts of but 
one railroal system less than Chi- 
cago, having twenty systems and 
thirty-nine lines of road at the 
close of 1899. Although St. Louis 
perhaps is the greatest maker of 
agricultural implements, Kansas 
City is in the same business for 
keeps, and already proves that it 
holds the greatest distributive 
trade in this line, the total amount 
being of $18,000,000 value annually. 

One of the determining factors 
in the future of Kansas City prob- 
ably will also be a determining 
factor in the destiny of most of the 
cities that lie westward of the Blue 
Ridge. That factor is the relative 
population and industrial and com- 
mercial strength of the cities along 
the Gulf. As yet there is but one 
conspicuous rivalry along these 
warm waters, but others are aris- 
ing, and all of them are typical of 
conditions more or less revolution- 
ary in their general effect upon 
the country. For reasons too re- 
mote for analysis in this article, 
Galveston, with Kansas City and 
Chicago vim behind it, has been 
making terrific inroads upon the 
commerce that once almost ex- 
clusively belonged to New Orleans. 
The following tabulation shows 
the situation: 

BANK CLEARINGS. 
1892. 1899. 

Galveston. ...$276,468,652 $345,923,700 


New Orleans. 508,199,283 458,219,218 
COMMERCE, 
1890, 1899. 
Gaiveston..... $25,169,487 $81,342,270 
New Orleans.. 122,785,054 98,628,244 


Mobile, too, under the stimulus 
of the activities in Alabama and 
the other Southern States, has 
been growing (while New Orleans 
has been going backward), the in- 
crease of commerce between 1890 
and 1809 being from $3.479.444 to 
$10.485,072—or nearly threefold. 
It is not so much, however, the 
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question of the rapidity with which 
Galveston or Mobile may advance 
as compared with New Orleans, 
that promises to influence the 
standing of the Western cities. It 
is rather the questio n of how much 
the enterprise of these two cities— 
with the aid of the new port and 
town of Port Arthur—may stimu- 
late co-operatio n among all the 
cities of the Gulf and thereby line 
up a strong force in a fight against 
the North Atlantic and the Great 
Lakes. Within five years Galves- 
ton has pulled away from New 
York, Boston and Baltimore the 
supremacy in the handling of cot- 
ton, and is rapidly taking from all 
other points the first position in 
the handling of the Southwestern 
corn and wheat. Mobile is gain- 
ing an iron and steel and wood- 
work business which formerly did 
not fall south of Baltimore, and it 
has some pron rise ahead of de- 
velopments in shipbuilding. Many 
great influences are at work, in- 
cluding that of the powerful Illi- 
nois Central Railroad, to compel 
the exports of the Mississippi 
Valley to take the natural and wat- 
er level route to the ocean via the 
“Father of Waters,” rather than to 
climb the mountains that — rvene 
between the West and the Atlantic. 
A more or less sectional i 
has grown up, ( 
ward to Denver, 1 
version of Western pr 





all sorts to the Gulf. If it shoul 
so develop that sufficient inhabit- 
ants and sufficient wealth concen- 





trate in the Gulf cities, it seems 
likely that the Atlantic cities will 
find their aggregate of traffic seri- 
ously impaired—or at least. their 
sources of it seriously diminished 
—and that such places as Kansas 
City, St. Louis, Memphis, and per 
haps Omaha will be materially 
aided in their efforts for growth 
and greatness by the additional 
and shorter route to the sea af- 
forded by flowing down the natural 
drain of the continent to the mouth 
of the Mississippi. 

Against such a contingency as 
the last named. all the tremendous 
forces of the East seem to be more 
or less arrayed. At any rate, the 
great railroad combinations of 
1808-1900 appear to have originat- 
ed in New York and its compeers, 


and to have to do with the center- 
ing of the main lines of traffic 
along courses north of the Ohio. 
In the latter part of 1899 Kansas 
City’s direct outlet to the Gulfi— 
the nBan Pittsburg and Gulf 
Railroad—was absorbed by the 
same financial elements that re- 
organized the Union Pacific and 
Oregon Short lines, and that com- 
bined the Chicago & Alton and 
the Kansas City Southwestern, as 
lately as June of the current year. 
In this latter month also a com- 
bination was effected between the 
Illinois Central and one of the 
trunk line roads to New York i 
order to perfect the Central’s con- 
nection with Omaha and the Far 
West. 

Further, Newport News, whose 
burrowing into the business of 
New York. Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia and Boston has long been 
creating more or less alarm, was 
virtually taken into the Atlantic 
consolidation when it became a 
part of the combination, or the 
rumored combination, of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, Chesapeake & Ohio 
and Pennsylvania lines. And, as 
if further to buttress in the flow of 
commerce so that it could not 
possibly move southward, the 
steamships on the Great Lakes 
were adm ited into the fold by a 
raffic agreement with the so-called 
Eastern trunk lines. 

Of course. westward of the zone 
of conflict of which Kansas City 
is the central point, lies a field 
where the elements are too new 
and too primitive to determine 
fixed lines or to suggest future 
probabilities. Colorado, Utah. 
Idaho and Montana produce coal 
and iron, in addition to their 
precious metals. On the basis of 
these substances Pueblo mav _ be- 
come a second Pittsburg. Butte 
is already unique in its remarkable 
copper mines. Salt Lake City has 
made a greater portion of its rich- 
es—as Denver has done—on silver 
and gold. But all of these cities— 
save Butte, whose sulphur fumes 
are deadly to most vegetable life— 
have the manifold elements to 
build upon that are to be found in 
the older vicinities of the Ohio and 
Mississippi, and thev have yet to 
measure their final forces. Their 
individual strength may prove to 
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be so great as effectually to scatter 
the transcontinental lines of traf- 
fic that are now forming and to re- 
peat in the West the same long 
struggle for municipal position 
that has occurred in and around 
the Great Lakes and the Mississ- 
ippi River. 

San Francisco and Puget Sound 
will watch this conflict with the 
same interest that New York and 
Boston have watched the conflict 
in the Middle West. San Fran- 
cisco stands now in the matter of 
population in the ratio of three to 
one to the two principal cities of 
Puget Sound combined, and in the 
matter of bank clearings as fol- 
lows: 


1899. 
Se $970,715,759 
Seattle pe 
( 148,721,957 


Tacoma 
But the Puget Sound cities are 
making the faster growth in the 


matter of total exports and im- 

ports, as the following table shows: 
1890, 189) 

Puget Sound... $3,631,434 $23,254,938 

San Francisco.. 85,627,314 65,206,371 

What lies on the continent of 


America back of the Pacific coast 
and eastward to the crest of the 
Rockies will probably have as 
much determining influence as will 
the future commerce with the Ori- 
ent in the rivalry between San 
Francisco and Puget Sound. Pu- 
get Sound has in its immediate 
neighborhood the greater amount 
of wood and fuel for the purposes 
of commerce, but San Francisco 
has in its neighborhood the greater 
and richer region for the general 
support of population. Years will 
elapse before the two districts will 
reach the point of competition with 
the similarly situated cities of the 
Atlantic, but already there are 
plans afoot for compelling much 
of the shipping which hitherto has 
gone from the Atlantic ports to 
the Orient. via Suez, Cape Town 
and Magellan, to cross the Ameri- 
can continent first and to take ship 
at the edges of the Pacific. Ulti- 
mately this can but mean the rival- 
ry of the two shores. 
: aa ae 
WHY ? 

Many advertisements induce one to 
ask this question in regard to great cuts 
in prices, but give no reason. Such a 
business announcement lacks the 
great point that would make it good. 
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PRINTED IN ARABIC. 
Four newspapers and one magazine 


printed in Arabic are among the literary 
curiosities of New York City, less 
known in this city than in Egypt and 





Syria, perhaps, for the periodicals cir- 
culate widely among Syrians in the 
United States, Canada and in Europe, 





and even go, 


red, to the old homes 
in far-away 


Jne paper for a 





an¢ ° 
time was a daily, but the editor objected 
to working too hard, and nobody else 


became 
not teat 


wanted the job, so the 


semi-weekly. 


paper 
al news is 







ured, but world news, and especially 
Europe: volitics bearing on Turkish 
affairs, get the scare heads. Secrecy is 


observed as to the workers on these pub- 
lications, for the Turkish government 
has an eye on them and might find ways 
to make life unpleasant for them even 
in New York. urth Estate. 

-o 





Tue idea of advertising to people to 
send for a booklet before the booklet is 
prepared is all wrong, but there are 
times when some of the evil effects of 
this course may be in part, at least, 
turned aside. For instance, a good 
personal letter addressed to all who send 
in requests notifying them that they 
will receive a booklet just as soon as 
it is off the press, and requesting a per- 
sonal call will do a great deal.—Advisor. 

nial ‘ 








A POSSIBLE 
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NEW 


MEDIUM 
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THE FIGHT AGAINST ADVER- 
TISING DISFIGUREMENT. 


Writing on the foregoing sub- 
ject in the January Scribner's, 
Arthur Reed Kimball, comment- 
ing on the general impression that 
advertising disfigurement is con- 
fined to America, has this to say: 

Such “enterprise,” however, is by no 
means the monopoly of, American ex- 
ploitation. Sir Martin Conway records 
that, while cruising on the west coast 
of Sweden, he was horrified by encoun- 
tering no less a vandalism than the 
“brutalizing the bays of the Vikings, 
the defacement of ‘a vertical rock rising 
straight out of the sea,” which he found 
to be “painted all over in huge. white 
letters with advertisements. Still an- 
other example, equally remote, comes 
from Ceylon, where a friend of Mr. 
John De Witt Warner (who has dis- 
cussed this Subject recently in “Munici- 
pal Affairs”) asks him to “imagine’’ the 
effect of “a monster advertisement on 
the roof-ridge of a factory in the center 
of wild tropical vegetation. 

The “Scapa” movement in Eng- 
land is thus commented on: 

Perhaps no British institution has 
been watched with keener interest by 
not a few Americans than “Scapa’— 
The Society for Checking the Abuses 
of Public Advertising—now that it can 
with truth lay claim to be in a sense 
an “institution,” in large part the 
gratifying reward of the persistence and 
skill with which the agitation has been 
pushed by its honorable secretary, Mr. 
Richardson Evans. Starting modestly 
about eight years ago, it now has on its 
roll over 1,000 members, and, what is 
of good augury for the future, enjoys, 
with allied societies, the support of a 
group in Parliament. This group, though 
small, is not to be despised even in 
practical politics, for it includes mem- 
bers of the standing of the late Duke 
of Westminister, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, the 
Earl of Stamford, Lord Balcarres, Sir 
Charles Dilke, Mr, Jaines Bryce and 
Mr. W. E. H. Lecky. The list of allied 
societies includes: The Commons Res- 
ervation Society, the Kyrle Society, the 
Metropolitan Public, Gardens Associa- 
tion, the Selborne Society, the Society 
for the Preservation of Ancient Build- 
ings, the National Trust for Places of 
Historic Interest or_ Natural Beauty, 
and the Wild Birds’ Protection Society. 

We are told that two efforts 
were made by the Edinburgh cor- 
poration to secure the power to 
control open-air advertising, one 
; ; : ‘ 
in 1896 and another in 1899, the 
second successful. The latter re- 
sulted largely because the progress 
of a popular drink secured an op- 
tion on a site overlooking Princes 
street and the Mound, which how- 
ever they consented to abandon. 

Some attention is given to the 
battle in London, where it con- 


fined itself to flash-light adver- 
tisements and “bus advertise- 
ments.” PRINTERS’ INK has re- 
ported the various incidents 
thither as they occurred. It may 
not be out of place to record here 
however, that as a result of the 
Scapa movement, the municipal 
tram-cars no longer contain any 
transparencies, a sacrifice of £1,500 
to the city. Of the “fight” in Ber- 
lin and France Mr. Kimball tells 
this interesting story: 

The attempt of Scapa to induce the 
chief commissioner of police to denude 
the ’bus of its placards attracted the at- 
tention of Mr. H. Muthesius, technical 
attache to the German embassy. His 
report of the Scapa movement, pub- 
lished in the official journal of the Prus- 
sian Minister of Public Works, put the 
*bus in the foreground as an “awtul 
example,” with the result that the Ber- 
lin president of police issued an ordi- 
nance prohibiting advertisements on the 
outsides or on_the windows of public 
omnibuses. This prohibition accords 
with the police regulation of public ad- 
vertising in Berlin, providing that such 
advertisements are only to be placed on 
specially prepared columns, boards, etc., 
and in form must be approved by the 
local authorities. These public adver- 
tising columns are rented out to a con- 
tractor who pays, for the privilege of 
controlling them, $63,500 a year. This 
regulation does not affect the right of 
land-owners or renters to advertise their 
own business interests on the propert 
owned or rented. In France, every | 
vertisement which can be described as 
a painted sign is subject to the pay- 
ment of a fee if displayed in a public 
place. In this connection it is interest- 
ing to give the testimony of an Ameri- 
can who has just spent a year in rural 
France, traveling extensively in the 
provinces. He writes: “There is in 
France no such general and outrageous 
disfigurement of beautiful scenery as 
one finds here at home. This sort of 
advertising is in the main confined to 
the railway lines, and is much more no- 
ticeable as one approaches the city of 
Paris.”” These disfiguring  signboards, 
whether more or less numerous than at 
home, have attracted the ofhcial eye, and 
the minister of finance, it is announced, 
has determined to tax them, though 
erected «on private property—an exam- 
ple worthy of international imitation. 
For why should a hideous signboard es- 
cape, when the useful bank-check pays 
its two-cent tax? 

Of what has been accomplished 
in our own country, Mr. Kimball 
chronicles this: 

For illustration of what individual 
effort can do, one has but to point to 
the campaign of Dr. G. Alder Blumer, 
who, while a resident of Utica, N. Y 
in charge of the State Asylum, cleared 
the road from the town to his country 
residence of its advertising signs. Most 
important of recent announcements is 
that of Governor Rollins, of New Hamp- 
shire. In a published letter, called out 
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by the indignation of a visitor to the 
White Mountains over the disfigurement 
of Crawford Notch, the governor writes 

“I intend to introduce a bill in the next 
legislature to stop that sort of thing.” 
If Governor Rollins induces New Hamp- 
shire to lead the way, what may not be 
hoped for from the example? Some 
States, strange as it may seem, already 
have laws indirectly affecting advertise- 
ments. In New Jersey any city that 
cares to has the right to pass an ordi- 
nance regulating or restricting public 
advertising. Ohio has a similar law, 
including villages as well as cities, but 
confining the restrictions practically to 
the advertisements of non-residents. 
San Francisco has an ordinance pro- 
tecting telegraph, telephone and_ elec- 
tric light poles from advertising disfig- 
urement, and prescribing that signs on 
buildings shall not be over three feet 
high and those on any premises not over 
ten feet high. Chicago gives distinct 
recognition of xsthetic rights in an ordi- 
nance passed last July, which, in addi- 
tion to determining the size and heights 
of signs and billboards, forbids their 
erection on a boulevard, pleasure drive, 
or residence street, without the consent, 
in writing, of three-fourths of the resi- 
dence and property owners on both sides 








of the street in the block where it is 
desired to erect such sign or billboard. 
“or 
UNMAILABLE., 

The following articles are unmailable, 
viz.: Poisons, inflammable and explosive 
articles, fatty substances, y lique- 
fiable substances, insects cept queen 
bees), live or dead animals not stuffed, 


reptiles, confectionery, pastes or con- 
fections, fruits or vegetable matter, and 
substances exhaling a bad odor, and 
every postal card unon which, or letter 
upon the envelope of which obscene, 
lewd, indecent or lascivious drawings, 
terms, epithets or language may be writ- 
ten or printed, and all matter concern- 
ing lotteries, so-called gift concerns, or 
other similar enterprises offering prizes, 
or concerning schemes devised anu in- 
tended to defraud the public, or for the 
purpose of obtaining money or goods 
under false pretenses.—Chats Among 
Ourselves. 


-.>- _ 
REAL AMERICAN. 

In a report to the state department 
Consul Fleming at Edinburgh says that 
in Scotland to say a thing ts Rmerican 
is to commend it. He quotes a recent 
case of a Scotchman who had invented 
something he could not dispose of, al- 
though it was a valuable device. There- 
upon another ingenious Scotchman ad- 
vised him to advertise it as “the ee 
American invention,”’ which he did, 
fecting a sale at once at a good a 4 
\mong the placards in the windows of 
the leading stationery stores in the city 
is one which reads: ‘Real American 
plaving cards,” the word “real’’ being 
underlined.—St. Paul (Minn.) Dispatch. 

<o 
A BAD COMPARISON. 

The first money spent in advertising 
a general article is like a pier under 
water upon which a structure is to be 
raised. The pier is not seen but it is 
there, and it is indispensable.—Advisor. 
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WRITING 
ILLUSTRATING 


AND 


PRINTING 
FOR ADVERTISERS 


Among my present clients are 

A Philadelphia publishing house, 

A Philadelphia farm specialist, 

A Philadelphia advertising agency, 

Two New York advertising agencies, 
and other large concerns. 

Here is a letter from the farm specialist 
7 * © 
Phil ladelphia, Jan. 2, 1901 
Mr. HOL L IS CORBI 
yy Ae New York. 

DEAR! ‘sin I have done a great ceal of ad 
vertising with circular letters and mailing 

cards, and through agricultural papers and 
hig h-class magazines, 

At different times | have employed some 
of the leading adve rtising spec inlists in New 
York, Chicago and Philadelphia 

[am pleased to inform you that the several 
kinds of advertising matter you have pre 
pared for me have brought consider» bly bet 
ter cash returns than any prepared by the 
other specia!ists. 

You have certainly mastered the advertis 
ing business and the English language—a 
rare combination. 

And your moderate prices make it cheaper 
for me to = you than to pot i y the 
matter myse ours very tru 

1215 Filbert st. W. M. « ISTRANDE R. 





* cm *. 
I plan, write, illustrate and print ad- 
vertising matter of all kinds 
I want to hear from large ‘advertisers 
who can see the wisdom of paying fair 
prices to a competent speciali 
I want to hear from such small adver- 
tisers as have substantial reasons for ex- 
pecting to develop into largeadvertisers. 
* * * 


LOW PRICED MAILING CARDS. 


For manufacturers and jobbers who 
would like to experiment with a small 
series of illustrated mailing cards, but 
who do not feel warranted in the ex- 
pense of thekind generally recommend 
ed by advertising men, I have a special 
proposition to make. 

Tam furnishing some strong and very 
meritorious mailing cards, in series, for 
less than half the prices charged for 
cards that are only a trifle better in some 
respects and no better in the manner of 
presenting the advertising argument. 

Send for samples. 

also have a particularly attractive 
mailing card proposition to make to en 
terprising retailers. 


Parties in New York City may call me 
by telephone (5121 Cortlandt) and my 
representative will promptly put in an 
‘appearance if so requested. 

Or a letter will bring a letter In return 
if you prefer tocorrespond before giving 
up any time toan interview. 

How about a booklet, or a catalogue, 
or a folder, or aseries of trade paper or 
newspaper or magazineadvertisements? 


Hollis Corbin, 


253 Broadway, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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THE A. A. A. AND A. A. A. A. 
From the Advisor. 

The Association of Americau 
Advertisers represents an accumu- 
lation of wealth running up into 
hvndreds of millions of dollars. 

The American Advertising 
Agents’ Association represents a 
mountain of indebtedness to the 
newspapers. 

The Association of American 
Advertisers is composed of the 
strongest and best advertising 
firms in America. Its members 
are men of brains as well as pos- 
sessors of wealth. This organiza- 
tion controls advertising, and its 
members are free, independent 
agents. They may do as they 
please. 

The American Advertising 
Agents’ Association is composed 
of a few advertising agents who 
are always indebted to the news- 
papers and are dependent, instead 
of independent creatures. Most 
of them are designated in the trade 

s “slow pay.” There is one agent 
in that association who is known 
to “hold up” small bills against 
him of $15 and upward for periods 
of time running from three months 
to a year. He is one of the prin- 
cipal officers of the organization. 

The Association of American 
Advertisers asks no favors of the 
newspapers of America. It is in 
the field for one purpose only, so 
far as newspapers are concerned, 
and that is, to see that its members 
get what they pay for,and, further, 
to devise ways and means of pre- 
venting any of its members from 
being charged more for advertis- 
ing than they should pay for the 
amount of circulation given. 

What the object of the Ameri- 
can Advertising Agents’ Associa- 
tion is no one knows. Its ostensi- 
ble aim is to have the newspapers 
define what an advertising agent 
is, and pleading for excluding 
many. advertisers now in the field 
from receiving agents’ commis- 
sions. The position assumed by 
the agents’ association is ridiculous 
in the extreme. 

An ordinary agent is an agent. 

An advertising agent is not an 
agent. 

Those advertising agents who 


are not copy chasers or brokers 
are independent dealers. 

Under the constitution of the 
United States every man is en- 
titled to engage in legitimate busi- 
ness or commerce “without the 
aid or consent” of any one else. 

There is a great howl going up 
all over the land against trusts. 
What is the agents’ association 
trying to do, if it is not engaged 
in establishing a trust? 

And on what are they endeavor- 
ing to build this trust? 

Wind and debts! Nothing else. 

If the agents’ association really 
amounted to anything, or was en- 
gaged in an honest enterprise, it 
would invite all advertising agents 
to join its association; but it has 
not done so—and therefore it is an 
embryo trust, without visible 
means of support. 

There are several large agencies 
which could not be induced to 
join this organization under any 
circumstances. Therefore it is 
not a case of “sour grapes.” 

The organization which deserves 
the consideration of the news- 
papers is the Association of 
American Advertisers, and not the 
American Advertising Agents’ 
Association. 


Poret—I’ve called to see about the 
poem I left here last week. 

Editor—What was it? 

Poet—It was a reali stic piece, entitled 

“The Gallant Fireman. 

Editor—I’m afraid it was too realis 
tic. It probably went to the fire. 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Press, 
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THE ROADSTER CYCLE SHOPS, OF CAM- 
DEN, N. J., MANUFACTURE THE “‘ADVER 
TISING TRICYCLE’’ PICTURED ABOVE, THE 
TRICYCLE IS PROPELLED BY A BOY, AND 
MAY BE USED FOR PARCEL DELIVERY. IT 
HAS SPACE ON EVERY SIDE FOR ADS, WHICII 
MAY BE EASILY CHANGED, THE PRICES 
ARE FROM $20 UP, 
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Globe’s Circulation 


For December. 











Ernest P. Hopwood, superintendent of circulation of the St. Paul 
GLOBE, being duly sworn, deposes and says that the actual circulation 
of the St. Paul GLoBE for the month of December, 1g00, was as follows : 


Total forthe month, 533,250 
Average per day, 17,201 


ERNEst P. Tlopwoop. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 31st dav of December, 1goo. 
[ Notarial Seal. ] H. P. Porver, 


lic, Ramsey Co., Minn, 


Thomas Yould, being duly sworn, deposes and says: I; an em 
ployee exclusively of the St. Paul Déspatch in the capacity of foreman 
of press room. ‘The press work of the St. Paul GLone is regularly 
done by said St. Paul Désfatch under contract. The total number of 
copies ordered printed by said GLoBr from the Ist until the goth of 
December, 1900, inclusive, was 156,150; and every day a slightly larger 
number than ordered was actually printed and delivered to the mailing 
department of said GLOBE. THos. YOULD. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 31st day of December, 1900. 

[ Notarial Seal.] H. P. PortER, 
Notary Public, Ramsey Co., Minn. 

John L. Brewer, be ily sworn, deposes and says: I am an 
employee exclusively of > St. Paul Déispatch in the capacity of 
St. 


}, 
f 


assistant foreman of press room. The press work o 
GLOBE is regularly done by said St. Paul Désfatch under contract. 
total number of copies ordered printed by said GLOBE from the 10 
the 31st of December, 1990, inclusive 77 ; and every day a 
slightly larger number than ordered was actually printed and delivered 
to the mailing department of said GLose. JoHN L. BREWER. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 31st day of December, 1 
| Notarial Seal.] ER, 


! 
sey Ce 





Further Proof Is Ready. 


THE GLOBE invites any one and every one interested to, at 
any time, make a full scrutiny of its circulation lists and records 
and to visit its press and mailing departments to check and keep 


tab on the number of papers printed and the disposition made 
of the same. 
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CIRCULATION FLUCTUA- 
TIC 


Fixed circulations are a rare 
thing in this country. Circula- 
tions are as mutable as a weather- 
cock on a stormy day. While most 
publications have humble begin- 
nings, so far as circulation is con- 
sidered, the business manager is 
supposed to see to it that the cir- 
culation increases whether more 
copies are sold or not. All circu- 
lations are expected to grow, so a 
rearrangement of figures becomés 
necessary on the rate card. 

The original rate card is based 
upon the original—allege: 1—circu- 
lation. It remains the standard 
of - agen price until the circulation 
really takes a boom, or jumps up- 
ward in the mind of the business 
manager. Either occurrence jus- 
tifies an immediate advance in 
rates. The fact that other pub- 
lications are advancing their ad- 
vertising rates, with or without le- 
gitimate reason, is often a suff- 
cient cause. 

Circulations increase legitimate- 
ly when publications, of whatever 
character, become popular on ac- 
count of their intrinsic merit, or 
because some special effort or 
“scheme” is being worked to push 
the sales. In both cases the cause 
of the increased circulation is ap- 
parent whether it be the genuine 
one of merit, or the doubtful one 
of strained outside effort. The 
readers of the publication can see 
the first, and will also know some- 
thing of the second cause of in- 
crease. But where neither intrin- 
sic merit nor special outside ef- 
forts exist, where there is no tang- 
ible or visible reason why the cir- 
culation should have _ increased, 
and where no special reasons are 
advanced to account for such in- 
crease, we may be pardoned for 
being skeptical. 

N-vertheless publishers have 
not hesitated, to claim increased 
circulation without explaining it, 
and have advanced advertising 
rates on the general principle that 
the space was now worth more. 
They have devoutly wished to 
have an increased circulation, and 
forthwith the “wish was father to 
the thought,” and the thought be- 


gat action, so far as reconstruction 
of rate card was concerned. 

But, here is a curious point in 
circulation jugglery. We all know 
that, for various reasons, circula- 
tions sometimes fall off a lot. If 
the quality of the contents has de- 
teriorated in any way, there is 
likely to be a “‘slump” in the sale 
of the paper or magazine; perhaps 
some editorial utterance, or the 
publication of a particular article, 
or a too conservative policy, or the 
reverse, has given offense to a 
number of the regular readers. 
From that time it begins to de- 
cline in circulation. Bad business 
management will often be the 
cause of the “retrograde march,” 
and another potent factor in has- 
tening the death of many has been 
the progressive policy and man- 
agement of its chief competitors. 

Numerous causes may injure a 
paper and give it a decided set 
back in circulation. There have 
been many publications at the top 
of the ladder in their time, but 
they failed to hold their position, 
and so they sunk into oblivion by 
degrees. Yet the publisher or the 
business manager, who saw _ the 
circulation decreasing month after 
month, and year after year, never 
took the trouble to rearrange his 
rate card for the advertiser, as he 
had often done when the circula- 
tion was going up. That was a 
different proposition altogether, 
To increase the rates was natural ; 
to reduce them would be a con- 
fession of weakness, also of hon- 
esty, if the average publisher un- 
derstood the meaning of the word. 
What would be thought of the 
business manager of a publication 
who would circularize his advertis- 
ers to the effect that “In conse- 
quence of the marked decrease in 
the circulation of this paper, it 
has been decided by the manage- 
ment to reduce the advertising 
rates fifty per cent. commencing 
with the next issue!” 

But why shouldn't he do it, and 
be admired for doing it? I'll bet 
a new hat that the first man who 
has the courage to do right—and 
do this, will find that he is suc- 
cessful in the Icng run.—Fame. 





Goon advertising costs the advertiser noth- 
ing. The advertising pays for itse 
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THE BRIGGS CONTRACT.* 
By Ellis Parker Butler. 

The business and editorial of- 
fices of the Stocking, Sock and 
Leggin Review are on the tenth 
floor of a ten-story office building 
on Fifth avenue, and the Review 
is the leading periodical devoted 
to the stocking, sock and leggin 


trades. From the same offices are 
issued the Monthly Coftiin -and 
Casket Gazette and the Modern 


Pie-Baker, both journals of high 
standing in their respective fields. 
Until a few months ago the same 


company published the dir- Ship, 
but that “‘went up,’ as the editor 
said. 


One afternoon the city advertis- 
ing manager of the Stocking, Sock 
and Leggin Review stepped from 
the elevator, and throwing his hat 
carelessly on his desk, walked into 
the editor’s room and slammed the 
door behind him. The editor was 
busy pasting proofs on his form 
make-up, and merely glanced up 
as he entered. 

“Well?” he 

“No good,” 
manager. 

“Didn't you get 
asked the editor, 

“Not a thing,” 
tising manager. 
turn- -downs. ii 

The editor looked critically at 
the page he had just pasted, took 
his half-burned cigar daintily from 
the edge of his desk, knocked the 
ash into the waste-paper basket, 
and swung about in his chair. 

“Well, what in sin is the matter 
with them all, anyhow ?”’ he asked. 

“Briggs!” replied the advertis- 
ing manager. ‘They won't come 
in unless Briggs is in. I saw Mor- 


asked. 


said the advertising 


anything at all?” 
in surprise. 
said the adver- 

“Not a thing but 


gan, and Smith-McKee, and the 
Corliss-Boggs Company, and a 
whole raft more, and they all say 


the same thing. They say that if 
our paper is such a good thing, 
Briggs would be in it. Briggs is 
in all the other stocking papers. 
He is even in the Knit Goods Ga- 
sette; and they say that if we 
brought results, Briggs would be 
the first to come in.” 

“Why didn’t you tell them why 
(New 


"*Reprinted from Truth York) 


special permission. 


by 
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Briggs i n't an advertiser, White?” 
asked the editor. 

“I did tell them,” said White. 

“IT told them all about it, but they 
don’t believe it. I'll tell you what 
it We can’t get these New 
York fellows unless we get Briggs. 
Briggs is the big man, and they all 
follow his lead like a flock of silly 
sheep. You get Briggs’ ad back 
in the Review, and I'll get ten 
pages here in New York the next 
day. Sure!” 

The editor puffed his cigar fierce- 
ly a minute. 

“Oglethorpe 

said. 
Oglethorpe was the Philadelphia 


is. 


can’t do it,” he 


agent of the Stocking, Sock and 
Leggin Review. Briggs is the 
great Philadelphia leggin manu- 


facturer, the leader of the trade. 

“He queered himself with Briggs 
over that Burgin affair, and he can 
never get another ad from Briggs, ’ 
the cd.tor continued, ‘‘and I doubt 
if Briggs will ever come into the 
Review again.” 


“Well, that’s how it stands,” 

said White. “If we don't get 
sriggs, we can't get the New York 
bunch.’ 


He rose and stood waiting to be 
dismissed. 
The editor smoked awhile with 


wrinkled brow. 

“Look here, White,” he said, at 
length, “suprose you go down to 
Philadelphia and have a try at 
sriggs. He hasn’t anything against 
you; perhaps you can bring him 
around.” 

White thought a moment. 

“All right,” he said cheerfully, 
“Tl try it. Anyway, I can’t do 
any more here until we do _ get 
Briggs, and I might as well have 
a try at it. When do you want me 
to go?” 

“Just as soon as you can pack 
a grip,” said the editor, briskly. 
“T'll wire Oglethorpe to come up 
here and look after this end while 
you are gone. And you may stay 
there until you get him. Stay all 
winter, if you have to, but don’t 
show your face in this office until 
you do get him,” he laughed. “You 
are banished to Philadelphia,” he 
said, “until you get a contract out 
of Briggs; and if you do get one, 
you can just put the amount of it 
in your pocket for a memento.” 
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“That's all right,” said White. 
“Who do you see there, old Briggs 
himself?” 

“No,” said the editor; “‘there’s 
a young fellow by the name of 
Willoughby takes care of the ad- 
vertising end. He’s about your 
age, and you ought to be able to 
stand in with him. I'm afraid 
Oglethorpe is too old and set to 
manipulate him.’ 

“Well, good- by, if I don’t see 
you again, said White. “I’m go- 
ing to-night.” 

as Good- by, and good luck !”” said 
the editor, rising, and shaking 
hands cordially. 

White left the office, and then 
returned, “I’ve enough money for 
a couple of days,” he said, “but 
you had better send me a check 
to-morrow. I'll put up at the Jef- 
ferson until I find a room.” 

That night White slept in Phil- 
adelphia. 

White was a good advertising 
man. He had the hopefulness of 
youth, and the steadiness of age, 
and his word was truthful. He 
had a persuasive tongue, and could 
state the merits of his paper con- 
cisely and well. He was a decent 
appearing chap, too. The first 
things one noticed about him were 
his hair and eyes, both brown, but 
when you went up against him you 
soon learned that he had a strong, 
projecting chin, and it was that 
chin that carried him from a small 
Ohio town to success in one of 
the most difficult professions in 
New York. That chin meant suc- 
cess. 

In the morning White boarded 
a car and went out to the Briggs 
factory in Germantown. The office 
boy took his card and returned at 
once. 

“Mister Willoughby’s busy.” he 
said, handing the card to White. 
The boy dropped into a chair and 
began reading his soiled dime nov- 
el. White took another c.uair and 
pulled his morning paper from his 
pocket. He read it from the head- 
ing of the first page to the last line 
on the last page, and then read a 
few of the advertisements. 

When he had utterly exhausted 
the paper, he again handed his card 
to the boy. 


“Take this to Mr. Willoughby, 


and say I want to see him if pos- 
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sible. 
minutes. 

The boy grinned and entered the 
priv: ite office. 

“He says that he’s awful busy,” 
he said when he returned. ‘‘an’ he 
don’t want no advertisement in 
your paper anyhow.” 

“All right,” said White cheer 
fully, “just run in and ask him 
wien he can spare me a minute, 
will you?” 

The boy went slowly, as if he 
were sick of the whole business. 
Before he returned, a_ slender 
young man with a short, Fusiness- 
like manner stepped briskly from 
the private office, bearing White's 
card in his hand. 

White took a few steps forward 
to meet him. It was a principle 
with White to always make part 
of the advance himself. When 
two persons meet, one must al- 
ways be the host, and one the 


Tell him I want just five 


guest. White was always the 
host. 

“Are you Mr. Willoughby?” he 
asked, 

“Tam. You are Mr. White, I 


believe?” said the 
glancing at the card, and then at 
White. His glance said that it 
was a waste of time to talk adver- 
tising with him. He tried to make 
it a very discouraging glance. 

White smiled pleasantly. 

“Yes,” he said, “that is what 
they call me. I came down from 
New York last night to get your 
advertisement into the Review 
ag rai n. Now, why can’t we have 
it 2 


young man, 


Willoughby tapped the nail of 
his thumb with the card. 

“Your folks did not treat us 
right in that Burgin matter,” he 
said, “and we believe we have suf- 
ficient cause to refuse. We simply 
will not go into the Review again. 
We can get along without the Re- 
view, and we mean to do it. That 
is all there is to be said, Mr. White. 
It is no use wasting time over it.” 

He turned away. In fact he 
turned his back on White. The 
interview was over. 

“T say, Mr. Willoughby!” said 
White. “Excuse me for taking 
your time, but would you mind 
telling me what the Burgin trou- 


asked Wil- 


ble was? 
“Don’t you know?” 
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loughby. ‘Well, it was just about 
the dirtiest trick,” and he told the 
whole affair. It was an old story 
to White, but he heard it with 
close attention. It was a long 
tory, and Willoughby sat down 
to tell it. Oglethorpe had apolo- 
gized for the firm a dozen times. 
White did not. When Willough- 
by had finished, he said: 
Vell, we were right enough.” 
“We think differently,” said 
Willoughby. 
‘That's all right,” said White, 


“you would, you know—so would I 

f [ were you. But all that is old 
stuff. This “is a new chapter. 
Didn't your ad in the Review pay 
your 


“Yes,” admitted Willoughby. 


“All right,” said White; “then 
you will have to come in again. 
Perhaps you can aftord to. stay 


out, but I can’t afford to have you. 
[ have staked my reputation on 
getting you in again, and [ will.” 

Willoughby smiled. 

“T want to ask a favor of you,” 
said White. “I don’t know any 
one here, and I'd like to have you 
tell me a good part of the city to 
find a decent furnished room. I 
expect to be here a month or two. ef 

“Oglethorpe sick?” asked Wil- 
loughby. 

“Oh, no,” said White, laughing; 
“but I came down to get your ad- 


vertisement, and it may take a 
couple of months.” 
Willoughby laughed. He men- 


tioned a good part of the city for 
rooms. 


When White left he held out his 


hand, and Willoughby shook it. 
“y, ou don't mind if I come in 
and see you once in a while? 


White asked. 

“Not at all,” said 
“come as often as you like. 
won't do you any good.” 

White came the next day to have 
his check cashed, and Willoughby 
cashed it because he had nothing 
against White personally, and after 
that White called regularly, and 
talked —— as often as he 


Willoughby, 
ut it 


could, but he talked other things 
more. He did not offer Willough- 
by cigars. but he smoked a great 


many of Willoughby’s. They often 
took lunch together, but each paid 
for his own. 

White made a few small adver- 
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tising contracts, but he couldn't 
move Willoughby He sent to 
New York for his trunk, 


Willoughby treated the advertis 
ing matter as settled. 

When White spoke to Briggs, 
the old man referred him to Wil- 
loughby. 

One evening White had a seat 
in the Walnut Street Theater, and 
he saw Willoughby in the parquet. 
When the play was ended and Wil- 
loughby and his companion arose, 
White waited in the narrow lobby 


and shook hands. Willoughby’s 
companion was a young lady, and 
he presented White. 

White a Miss Morgan 
was small and a blonde. Her eyes 
were blue, and she had dimples. 

“I think Mr. White and I are 
acquainted,” she said. 

White wrinkled his brow, while 


Miss Morgan laughed roguishly. 

“Your face is familiar,” he said; 
“but say!” he ejaculated, “you 
aren't little Dorothy Morgan, are 
you?” 

“T just am,”. she said. “You 
scarcely expected to meet any one 
from West Winton here, did you? 


“No,” said White. ‘Where are 
you staying?” 

“At my aunt's. You know I 
had an Aunt Carrie—Mrs. Little- 


field. Come up and see me; I can 
tell you lots of news about West 
Winton.” 

The next evening White could 
not call, but he called the evening 
after, only to find that Miss Mor- 
gan was at the Trimble’s dance. 
He learned afterward that Wil- 
loughby was her escort. 

3ut he found her at home the 
next evening, and besides much 
about West Winton, he learned 
that she called Willoughby “Fred,” 
and he also learned that “Fred” 
called frequently at the home of 
Mrs. Littlefield. Putting this and 
that together, he decided that if 
“Fred” and “Dorothy” were not 
engaged | it was no fault of 
“Fred's. 

When he reached his room he 
smoked a cigar and thought things 
over. He was getting tired of 
Philadelphia. It is a good town, 
but it is not New York. 

“T hate it like sin,” 
White, “but there’s only 
I see to get that Briggs 


thought 
one way 
contract. 
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I've been nice as I could to 
Willoughby, and it does no good; 
now I’m going to show him how 
nasty Ican be. I’m going to make 
him want me out of town.” 

So he began happening around 
at Mrs. Littlefield’s when Wil- 
loughby was there. He made him- 
self as pleasant as he could to Miss 
Dorothy, and established a sort of 
proprietorship over her on account 
of having known her when she 
was a baby. Willoughby was ter- 


as 


ribly bored, but he stood it all 
good - naturedly enough. What 
else could he do? 

One day White called at the 


Briggs factory and made a good 
plea for the advertising contract. 
He ended by saying: “I’m getting 
awfully tired of this town. I want 
to get back to New York. I wish 
you'd hurry up and let me have 
that ad, Willoughby, so I can get 
away.” But he did not get the 
contract. 

The editor began to write im- 
patiently. “Couldn’t White hurry 
Briggs up a little? | White was 
needed in New York.” 

So White tried to hurry Briggs 
up. He began “pushing things” 
at Mrs. Littlefield’s, as he called it, 
and was more attentive to Miss 
Dorothy than he had been before. 
It was no trouble at all, for the 
young lady was small, and had 
blue eyes, and dimples, and Wil- 
loughby was so bored that he cut 


White when he met him on the 
street. 

“I'll be back in dear old New 
York in two weeks,” chuckled 


White, and he was right. 

Before seven days, Willoughby 
sent him a signed contract for a 
page, for one year, and that night 
White went up to say good-by to 
Dorothy. 

The next day he 
loughby a short note, 
him for the contract. 

“My dear Willoughby,” he 
wrote, “I suppose you know I|- have 
been working to get you so sick 
of me that you would want to send 
me back to New York, but I thank 
vou for the contract just the same. 
However, I feel that I cannot ac- 
cept it under the circumstances. 


wrote Wil- 
thanking 


Miss Morgan and I are to be mar- 
ried on the eighth of next month. 
I inclose the contract herewith.”’ 
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When White walked 


W into the 
editor's office, the editor got up 
and shook his hand heartily. 


“IT didn’t get the Briggs con- 
tract, Mr. Boyd,” said White. “I 
queered myself with Willoughby. 
It was my own fault, and I expect 
to take the consequences.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said the 
editor. “I sold the Stocking, Sock 
and Leggin Review to the Knit 
Goods Gazetie yesterday. You'll 
be on the Modern Pie-Baker after 
to-day.” 

+ 
SOME ESTIMATES. 

A newspaper estimate of the appro- 
priations ot general advertisers credits 
the Centaur Company and C. I. Hood 
& Co. with a yearly expenditure of 
$500,000 each. Dr. Pierce’s bill is put 
down as $300,000, and the Pinkham Co., 


the J. C. Ayer Co. and Scott & Bowne 
are said to spend $250,000 each. Brent 
Good is in the $200,000 class. In the 


list of advertisers spending from $100,- 
000 to $150,000 apiece for publicity are 
the Sterling Remedy, Postum Cereal 
Co., Frank Stuart, California Fig Syrup 
Co., Warner’s Safe Cure Co., Pond’s 
Extract Co., Potter Drug & Chemical 
Co. and Enoch Morgan’s Sons.—Nation- 
al Advertiser. 
<~ 

Make your matter attractive, but do 
not let any consideration of mere pret 
tiness interfere with logical, common 
sense 


arguments.—Bates. 





A BROOKLYN INNOVATION IN ADVERTISING. 
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“ALL THE ° TIME.” 


Why he should sdvertice all the 
time is one of the my steries that 
bother the new advertiser. “After 
a time,” he thinks to himself, 

“every one has seen my advertis- 
ing, every one who will ever be 
convinced is convinced, so why 
should I continue to spend money 
buying advertising space?” When 
he is told that the man or woman 
who did not want a thing yester- 
day may desire it to-day, it does 
not make much of an impression 
on him. Let us, therefore, take 
an instance of how new readers 
are constantly being secured. 

Mr. John Smith is a young man, 
say twenty-five years old, who 
some months ago fell in love with 
a young lady, who reciprocated 
his affection, and they engaged 
themselves to be maried in the 
near future. Previous to this 
time Mr. Smith had never gazed 
at any business announcement 
which related to articles of house- 
hold use, for, of course, he had no 
earthly use for such articles. For 
the past several months, however, 
Mr. Smith has take. great inter- 
est in such advertisements, and 
has discussed with his fair one the 
relative merits of the various 
things in this line that are being 
brought to public attention. She 
had also taken but slight interest 
in such matters. The two are 
now constant readers of such ad- 
vertisements. 

Not only has this change taken 
place in Smith's relation to adver- 
tisements, but in hundreds, nay 
thousands. In this way household 
advertisers are securing thousands 
of new readers constantly. 

The next year John Smith’s 
wife may have a child. Then Mr. 
Smith and Mrs. Smith will be- 
come interested in advertisements 
of children’s clothing, of baby 
foods, of toys, and of numerous 
other things that come in a house- 
hold with a. child. Not only 
Mr. Smith, of course, but thou- 
sands of others, whose trade the 
advertiser misses if he misses in- 
serting his ad. 

Thousands of people apparently 
to-day in the prime of health, and 
laughing at all announcements of 
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medicine or treatment, or health- 


ful foods, find themselves in the 
succeeding year deprived of their 
vitality and anxiously seeking, 
through the business announce- 
ments in newspapers and maga- 
zines, for something from which 
they may be able to secure again 
the health that was once their 
own. The advertiser who adver- 
tised only last year is entirely uf- 
known to them; they have prob- 
ably never heard his name or 
read a line of his previous an- 
nouncements. If these advertise- 
ments were inserted to-day, what 
anxious readers and purchasers 
they would be! And this cumula- 
tive effect, this adding of one 
year’s customers to those of previ- 
ous years, is what makes success 
in advertising. 

It is unnecessary to draw out 
instances I.ke this. The moral is 
that new readers for advertising 
are being daily made by the con- 
ditions of human life: by its con- 
stant changes and metamorphoses, 
its births, its sicknesses and its 
deaths; that all the people who 
are interested in one article or 
one idea can never be reached 
within a certain limit of time; 
that to become a successful adver- 
tiser, you must advertise day by 
day and year by year.—Juforma- 
tion, New York. 


or 
BEAR WITH A SHOTGUN, 
The advertiser who scatters a small 
appropriation over the entire country 
may be likened to the man who hunts 
bear with a shotgun. 
7~7-oF 
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INVESTIGATING A NEWSPAPER. 
From the Mail Order Journal, 


December 15, 1900. 


Chicago, 


The most important item for the con 
sideration of the value of newspaper 
space is a paper’s actual circulation, 
that is, the circulation that goes into 
the hands of readers. Whatever cir- 
culation remains in the publishing ofhce 
or unsold by news-stands and newsboys, 


is of as little value as if those copies 
had never been printed. In no other 
commercial transaction is it as hard for 


the buyer to ascertain what he is receiv- 


ing for his money as in the purchase 
of newspaper space. Quality, of course, 
is an important figure in buying news- 
paper space, but quantity is the first 
consideration. 

Advertisers have for some time telt 
the necessity of ascertaining what. cir- 


culation they buy, but of all methods of 
getting at a newspaper’s real circulation 
the best one is to investigate same just 


as a bank-examiner does it with the 
banks—to drop in a newspaper office 
without any previous notice, to ask for 





the privilege of investigating and to go 
at such investigation at once and not 
to stop until every source of information 


has been exhausted. The results of such 
an investigation are of enormous value 
to the advertiser, for they enable him to 
know exactly what circulation he buys 
and advertisers that value their money 


and are anxious to procure their money’s 


worth will in placing advertising al 
ways give preterence to newspapers 
whose circulation is a known quantity. 
To properly investigate the circula- 


tion of metropolitan newspapers the in- 


vestigator must commence at the presses 
and follow the paper through fs dif- 
ferent outlets—through city carriers, 


sales at news-stands, by newsboys, over 
the office counters and through the mails; 


all of this must be counted while the 
exchanges, employees’ and correspond- 
ents’ copies, unsold papers, waste and 


spoiled copies must be deducted before 


the net paid circulation is obtained. 
But even then the work is not complete. 
The results of the investigation should 
be verified. The number of copies re- 
turned from newsboys and news-stands, 
which often represents a generous por- 


tion of a paper’s sworn circulation state- 


ment, should be deducted. 
Mail galleys should be counted and 
copies weighed to find how many gv to 


a pound and the weight compared with 
the day’s second class postage payments, 
All this requires time and hard, patient 
work, but unless the investigator is 
prepared to do this, it is impossible for 
him to arrive at correct figures, and his 
efforts may as well be relinquished 
where begun—at the presses. It is be- 
cause of this hard task, from which the 
majority of circulation investigators 
shrink, that it is possible for publishers 
to make absurd circulation claims with 
impunity, as they feel safe from detec- 
tion in their assumption that no one 
will or can spare the time to thorough 
ly investigate the circulation as_ it 
should be done. That a thorgugh in 


vestigation is possible, the writer has 
all along contended, and last month 
while on a visit to the Twin Cities an 

portunity for such investigation pre 


sented itself, and the result convinced 
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me more fully than ever of the correct- 
ness of my ideas of investigating a 
newspaper's real circulation. 


On Thursday, November 15th, I ap- 
peared at the Minneapolis Tribune's 
pressroom at 2.30 a. m. prepared for 
my investigation of their circulation, 
rhe press run that morning registered 

20 copies printed. At noon | com- 
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menced to tabulate the evening edition, 
which consists of a noon, mail and 
city editions. Of the three editions there 
were 33,076 copies printed. The total 
output tor the day was 56,896 copies; 
512 papers were spoiled in printing and 





760 remained unsold. The discrepancy 
between my distribution record and 
pressroom count was 164 pape hese 





three items added together make a total 
of 1,442 papers not circulated at all, 
which deducted left an edition of 5 
454 pertect copies. 


the number of papers taken 
those sold by newsboys, 


Counting 
by carriers, 





over the office counter and at news- 
stands, I ascertained for that day a city 
circulation of 22,227 The actual gal- 
ley count representing the mail edition 
figured up a total of 32,967 copies, eith- 
er taken by individual subscribers, solid 
by out-of-town news-stands or distrib- 
uted by out-of-town carriers. Three 
thousand two hundred and _ fifty-nine 
papers were classified as free circula- 
tion, such as are distributed through 
the office, to employees, sent to corre- 
spondents, exchanges and to local and 
general advertisers. Deducting  thiis 
free circulation there remained a net 


on 


paid circulation of the daily Tribune 
Thursday, November 15th, of 
copies. The average number of 
returned thirty days prior to the day 
which this investigation was conducted 
was 350 copies, leaving a net paid cir- 
culation of 51,845 copies. 
Glancing over the above 
would seem to the average 
work of only a few hours to arrive at 
this result. In fact, however, it re- 
quired from early hang an morning 
until late the following Saturday even- 
ing to ascertain one day’s circulation. 
To correctly count 15,727. papers 
taken by carriers, 1,817 sold at news- 
stands, 4,490 disposed of by newsboys, 
453 copies sold over the office counter 
and 27,754 mail subscribers, of which 
213 were sold by out-of-town news 
dealers and news-stands, and to verify 
these figures is a task that requires hard 
work, great patience and considerable 
time. 1 arrived at these figures inae- 





figures it 
reader the 





pendent of assistance from any em- 
ployee of the Tribune. The only help 
I asked for and received was that ob- 
tained in making up the free circula- 
tion, which is not considered in this 
statement, consequently that assistance 
is not prejudicial to my investigation. 
These figures verified both by the 
hooks, reports of sales through news- 
dealers, carriers and newsboys, and by 
comparing the number of papers mailed 
with that day’s postoffice receipts. How 
near I arrived at the paper’s statement 
for that day is shown by a shortage of 
seven copies on the city and only 160 
on the mail edition. This discrepancy 
has been allowed in my investigation 
On the Sunday issue followed the 
same method of investigation. rhe to 


tal press run Sunday, November 18, was 
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33,828 copies. There were 202 imper- 
fect and spoiled papers and 488 left over 
at 7 p. m. the ra llowing Monday. The 
discrepancy between the distribution 
record and perfect copies printed was 
148; deducting the uncirculated 258 
copies from the gross run leaves 32,990 
distributed papers. These are accounted 


for as ows: 16,908 in the city, 
16,082 out of the city, 12,651 taken by 
carriers, 1,822 sold at news-stands, 2,133 
sold by newsboys, 302 disposed of by the 
office, while individual mail subscribers 
took 12,301, out of town dealers and 
news-stands 3,781. This all makes a 
total circulation of 32,990. Among 
them were 2,701 free copies used for 


employees, correspondents, exchanges, 
local and general advertisers, which de- 
ducted left a net average circulation of 
30,289 copies. Allowing for the average 


about 450 copies returned four weeks 
prior, leaves a net actual paid circula- 
tion of 29,839 for the Sunday Tribune 


of November 18. 

The result of my investigation of the 
Minneapolis Tribune's circulation is 
therefore as follows: 

Daily, 51,854 net paid circulation. 

Sunday, 29,839 net paid circulation. 

My investigation gives advertisers 
also an idea of the character and value 
of this circulation. It can be seen in 
looking over my figures that of the daily 
issue 43,472, or about 4-5, is home circu- 


lation, while about 12,000 copies are 
sold from news-stands and on the street. 
Likewise is this the average on Sun- 


days. Through city and out of city car- 
rier and mail subscriptjons there was 
disposed on Sunday a total of 24,952, 
while the news-stands and street sales 
were but 6,316 copies. 

I offer $1,000 to an advertiser, pub- 


lisher or any one interested who can 
prove my figures are any other than 
what I myself obtained. I believe there 
are many other publishers who would 
like a similar searching investigation of 
their circulation. They can secure such, 


as it is the intention of the Mail Order 
Journal to establish in connection with 
its other features a department to in- 


vestigate newspaper circulations and re- 
port its actual findings. The writer will 
be pleased to make such searching in- 
vestigation of any circulation. All re- 
sults of such circulation investigations 
will be incorporated in a list of papers 
to be published by the Mail Order Jour- 
nal with an absolute and unequivocal 
guarantee of correctness. 
- tl 
ADVERTISING SOCIALISM. 

The Socialists in Southern Michigan 
have hit upon a novel scheme to do 
propaganda work for their cause. In- 
stead of attempting to publish an organ 
of their own, which, of course, like all 
organs of any kind, are only read by 
those already converted to that cause, 
whatever it may be, they are raising 
money with which to pay for one col 
umn in the advertising pagés of their 


respective local papers, to be filled each 
week with short, well written and ably 
edited articles of an educational nature 
on socialism. They are meeting with 
good success in raising funds, and be- 
lieve that this scheme will be a winner 
for them.—Detroit (Mich.) News. 
sioncieililticccbasamttis 


IT MUST BE PALATABLE. 
The public will take publicity in any 
form so long as it’s made palatable.— 
Profitable Advertising. 
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A. KOUTER, A BROOKLYN PRINTER, 








“ON THE BOARDS.” 
New York, Jan. 8, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


My impression of an article published 
in your journal of Jan. 2, 1901, en- 
titled ‘‘On the Boards,”’ is that it was 
written by some one who had heen try- 
ing to buy twenty dollar gold pieces for 
$15, which all good business men know 
is not possible, but which is perhaps at- 
tempted every day. However, the ar- 
ticle appearing in a publication with a 
world-wide circulation, it would not be 
fair to the honorable line of business 
which it villifies to let it pass unnoticed. 

Billposting in at least 500 cities of 
the United States is cz arried on to-day in 
as systematic and business-like a manner 
as any other line. My firm has letters 
by the score from large mercantile hous- 
es who have been users of our medium 
of publicity for years, attesting their 
satisfaction, among them such firms as 
John Duncan’s Sons, Gerhard Mennen 
Chemical Company, the American To- 
bacco Company, the A. A. Griffing Iron 
Company, Siegel-Cooner Company, Ross- 
kam & Gerstley, Eisner, Mendelson 
Company, H. B. Kirk & Co., the Ripans 
Chemical Co., Pearson Publishing Com- 
pany and many others. Your “Well- 
Known Advertiser,”’ it is quite evident, 
got started wrong, and all through his 
experience did not try to get straight- 
ened out. His first experience on the 
boards he claims was on a “chance may 
offer service. The exact meaning of 
this is, that the paper is posted from 
time to time on space not occupied by 
listed service, or on outside daubs or 
dead walls, no longer time guaranteed 
than one week's display. No account 
is kept of where the paper is posted. and 
the billposter only posts it as opportun- 





ity offers. My firm never advise this 
service except to back up a listed and 
protected display, and then only a 2- 
sheet, 1-sheet or snipe is advised. 
“Listed and protected service’? means 
exactly what the words express, and 
for an example we will assume that an 
advertiser orders 100 24-sheet stands 
posted. When the posting is completed 
a list of where each stand is located 
is rendered to the advertiser, and is 


guaranteed to be kept there and renewed 
so long as contracted for, be it one 
week or one year. In any city in the 
United States that is blessed with a 
billposting plant, owned by a member 
of the Associated Billposters, your ver- 
bose writer will never find a_ stand 
missing from any location on his list, 
excepting where the billposter has lost 
control of a location, in which case he 
is always promptly notified that his 
stand has been changed to another lo- 
cation, equally as good, and in the same 
neighborhood. 
Among advertisers 
element who always 





small 
smart; 


there is a 
trv to play 


they try to get something for nothing, 
with the -result that when they really 
only get what they are paying for, they 
feel disappointed. They find their little 
game has not worked, that they have 
been checkmated, and they squirm and 
wiggle and try to get their account re 
duced all to no avail. In their hearts 
they know they have received all they 


were promised, and finally pay, and nine 
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“to be 
element are 
naturally crooked, and | can assure you 


times out of ten they promise 
good next time,”’ but this 
that my firm steer clear of them as 
much as possible. 

When you are sick you send for the 
best doctor; when you want newspaper 
advertising, you send for a newspaper 
agency or the newspaper man_ himself, 
and so on down the line. Therefore 
when you want outdoor display adver- 
tising, you should send for the firm 
whom you consider the best able to give 
you the proper advice on how it should 
be carried out. You should do this be- 
cause it will prevent you from spending 
any money injudiciously, and should 
you send for any official representative 
of the Associated Billposters you can 
be just as sure that you will be prop- 
erly advised and your every dollar ju- 
diciously spent. Your disgruntled cor- 
respondent would do well to drop a line 
to the advertisers I have mentioned early 
in this article, or to any other patrons 
of the billboards, a list of which are 
staring him in the face wherever he 
travels or walks, providing he is not 
blind, and I will venture that he will 
feel like a yellow dog if they deign to 
answer him. P, E. My tvs, 

General Representative of 
Van Beuren & Co. 


IN DAYTON, OHIO. 
New York, Jan. 2, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


I wish to call your attention to the 
following extract from a letter from the 
Dayton (Ohio) News; 

“I wish that you would have exploit- 
ed in the Eastern papers as much as 
possible the fact that the daily News 
has run all its competitors to ground. 

“You will recall the fact that after 
some publication listed us among the 
ee best dailies in the country, one 
of our competitors took exception to it, 
and the News offered to put up $500 if 
the other two papers would do the same, 


that we had more circulation than the 
other two dailies combined. 
“Our competitors whined about the 


arrangement we suggested to ascertain 
the circulation. We asked that a com 
mittee of merchants take charge of it, 
the newspapers to pay the cost of a poll 
of the city and a general inquiry into 
circulation books, paper bills, invoices 
from paper mills, etc. 

‘hen the other papers attempted to 
crawl out by taking exception to the 
procedure suggested, we offered to put 
up $500 and let them make the terms 
and conditions. This they refused. The 
daily News then offered to present to 
the hospitals $500 if the Herald and 
Press would enter into an arrangement 
whereby the circulation of the three pa- 
pers should be absolutely determined. 
The Herald and Press were to pay no 
money whatever. Immediately upon their 
acceptance of the daily News proposi- 
tion, the eg were to receive $500 
from the Nex ‘his was also declined.” 

i. 2 





Yours foul, La Coste. 
+o — 
THE best sdeeninaann is not the one 
which merely draws the attention, but 


the one which draws the attention and 
then says something of worth.—Advisor. 
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IN HOTEL REGISTERS. 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 9, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In every country hotel and many a 
large city hotel the guest register is 
put in by an advertising concern, free 
of cost to the management. This reg- 
ister is interleaved with advertising 
blotter pages, both sides of each page 


being covered with the ads of local bus- 

iness firms. Noticing the hotel clerk 
one night in a large city hotel engaged 
in tearing out these blotters for several 
spaces ahead, I asked his reason for 
this. The clerk told me that he always 
tore out the blotters and nearly every 
clerk in hotels where such _ registers 
were used did the same. He had been 
sixteen years in the hotel business, and 
never in his recollection had a single 
one of the many thousands of guests in 
that time so much as looked at the ads. 
Furthermore, the blotting pages were a 
nuisance, as being printed upon so 
closely, they failed to absorb the wet 
ink on the opposite page and _ only 
smooched the ink over it. Inquiry of 
other hotel clerks elicited the same re- 
plies. Now for a little figuring. These 
ads in hotel registers cost a large sum. 
It is safe to say that the advertising in 
the register of a hotel which has from 
100 to 250 guests per day costs not less 
than $1, per year, in the aggregate. 
If these pages are torn out where does 
the advertiser come in? The $1,200 are 
simply gone to—well, into the pockets 
of the advertising concern. And it is 
not one, but a hundred or more hotels. 
Multiply the $1,200 by 100, which would 
be a conservative estimate, and here 
are $12,000 gone up in smoke. 

F. N. HoLiincswortn. 
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— 
A BROOKLYNITE’S IDEAS. 
Brooktyn, N. Y., Jan. 3, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Riding one evening lately in a No- 


strand avenue car, I noticed from my 
seat that the bar whicn operates the 
register of fares was directly in the 


way of my seeing the top line of alt tue 
ads on that side ot the car: This is 
certainly not good service and the ad- 
vertisers ought not to pay for it. 

About this time your department of 
store management will be getting the 
annual crop of inquiries as to how to 
prevent frosting of windows, and will 
publish long and learned disquisitions 
on the matter. It can be disposed of in 

ght words, viz., ““Keep a fan-light open 


all the time.”” Yours truly, 
Tuos. D. McELHENIE. 
“°F 
IN MOLINE. 
Moutnge, Ill., Jan. 3, rgor. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
In the Jan. 2 issue of Printers’ INK 


a Chicago correspondent makes mention 
of the fact that Postmaster Gordon has 
asked permission to sell stamps already 
cancelled, in order to save the time or- 
dinarily required for their cancellation. 
This plan has been in use in Moline for 
some time, all the large factories buying 
their stamps for circulars, etc., already 
cancelled. Very truly_yours, 
F. W. Hunt, 
Adv. Mgr. Deere & Mansur Co. 


“AN ADVERTISED ARTICLE.” 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 5, 1901 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I suggest ‘‘Adical’”’ as a word that will 
express ‘“‘an advertised article. “Adar 
ticle’ is good, but, in my opinion, too 
long. My word is a compromise. 

Yours truly, Epwarp A. OLpHAM, 

<o 
A NINETEENTH CENTURY 
INVENTION. 


The marvelous power of creating hu- 
man wants is really one of the notable 
contributions of the nineteenth century 
to the twentieth. When the eighteenth 
century gave way to the nineteenth 
tastes and wants were inherited and ac- 
quired from environment and _ associa- 
tion. Now there has been added to 
these ways of gaining them the suggest- 
> and creative influence of advertising. 
influence at first glance might seem 
exceedingly vague and intangible, but 
it has produced some very tangible as- 
sets. When Walter Baker & Co., the 
great chocolate manufacturers, were in- 
corporated some years ago the capital 
stock was fixed at $4,750,000. Under 
the laws of Massachusetts every dollar 
of this had to be represented either by 
plant or by stock actually paid up. The 
company put in their copyright, the en 
tire value of which had been created by 
advertising, at over a million dollars and 
the courts held that this was a fair val- 
uation.—Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle. 

ee 
BREWERS’ ADS. 

Worthington & Co., Ltd., the English 
brewers, are in for a big advertising 
dash just now, spending some £10,000 
in London alone, it is said, whilst’ the 
provinces are to be equally well looked 
after. Presents of all kinds will be a 
strong feature.—Fourth Estate. 
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‘Et I Ink 
‘ Eternal Ink; 
at your service. I write true black, 
& stay black forever, and , and am pri to { 
& age, air, sunshine, chemicalsand fire. % 
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# the everlasting writing ink of the # 
. & Ancients, am worthy of my 
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é or send !0c. for prepaid sample by mail to 
& CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mirs., J 
168 8th Street, - Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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A DAINTY LOOKING AD. 





Tue December, 1900, number of Ag- 
ricultural Advertising (Chicago) is large- 
ly devoted to seed advertising. 


issue La Presse of 
aggregating $95 
inserted the 


In its Christmas 
Montreal gave prizes 
to the advertisers having 
best announcements. MM. Charles Des- 
jardins & a secured $50, M. Frederic 
Lapeiats § 35, and La Societe des Frais 
Funeraires $10. 
has lately 
Broadway. 
automatical 
sidewalk by 
twelve feet 
arresting 

~ 


V eu 


A NOVEL advertising scheme 
been introduced on upper 
Stereopticon sign-views are 
ly thrown down’ upon the 
an instrument placed some 
directly over the walk, thus 
the attention of the pedestrian. 
York Evening Post. 


Dayton (Ohio) "Daily News re- 
installed a large three-deck Scott 
press, having the color attachment, and 
also the fudge arrangement, which per- 
mits them to run in late news without 
the embarrassment and consumption of 
time necessary to cast the plates in the 
stereotyping department. 


THE 
cently 





THERE are several publications de- 
voted to exploiting successful men, but 
it is the failures that are really interest 
ing. The world is so constituted that a 
magazine devoted to Failure would have 
few readers. Yet it would certainly 
contain perfectly fascinating reading. 
Charles Frederick Stansbury, in the 
Journalist. 





Newnes’ 
Dec. 15 





issue of Sir George 
paper Tit-Bits—dated 
was the one thousandth number of that 
publication, and the proprietor, besides 
oe aking it double the size at double the 


THE 
weekly 


price, gave with each copy a_ miniature 
copy of the first issue of 7it-Bits, which 
was issued in Manchester, England, Gct. 
22, 1881. The reprint is very neat, the 
type clear, and altogether it makes a 
very fitting souvenir. 


Work was begun last week on placing 
in position the largest sign in the world. 





on the Singer Sewing Machine Com 
pany’s factory, at Elizabeth, N. J. The 
sign is 683 feet long and 15 feet high. 


It is of the wire screen order, and upon 
this screen wooden letters nine feet high 
and four feet wide have been fastened. 
The screen is stretched on a massive 
iron frame. The sign is longer than 
two ordinary city blocks, and its height 
is greater than the ordinary residence 
room ceiling.—-Billboard. 


Tue Labor and Reform Press Adver- 
tising Association, of S. E. cor. Fifth 
street and Madison avenue. Covington, 
Ky., tells its objects as follows: This 
association has been formed for advance 
ing the advertising interests’ of labor 
and reform papers, and informing the 
public of their value as trade producers. 
We shall accept no advertisements from 
firms manufacturing goods made under 
conditions unfair to organized labor, 
the interests of those 

place their business 
both personal solicita- 
matter. We have al 


and shall advance 
publications which 
in our hands by 
printed 


tion and 
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ready secured the services of several 
first-class solicitors in various cities. 


Cc. J. Brrison, the special agent of 
the Tribune Building, has issued a 
unique calendar. It is in the form of a 
small tray, on which repose in high re- 


lief a small glass of pert a poker hand 
(showing four “sixes three chips, the 
butt of a cigar and tins of a cigarette 
and other things of that character more 
or familiar to the average advertis- 
ing man. The tray can be hung up, 
and shoe laces are attached for that 
purpose. Mr. Billson’s calendar has evi- 
dently entailed a considerable outlay, 
especially if he has issued many of 
them, but its exceptional oddity is sure 
to be talked about all over the country. 


less 


To a recent number of the 
the American Academy, Dr. Delos 
Wilcox contributes a paper on the rela- 
tive percentage of advertisements which 
appear in the leading American news- 
papers. ‘Taking the principal news cen 
ters of the United States, which are, of 
course, the chief cities ranging from 
New York, Philadelphia and Chicago, 
through a goodly list to Kansas City, 
Detroit, Milwaukee and New Orleans, 
it appears that the highest percentage 
is secured by the city of Buffalo, with 

2.3 per cent. This total is made up by 
y of “‘want”’ advertisements, 2.10 of re- 
tail trade announcements, 2.4 . of medi- 
cal, 7.5 of political and legal, 6.2 of 
miscellaneous, and 1.6 of “self,” or, I 
presume, of a personal character. New 
Orleans figures at the foot Of the list 
with 22.9 per cent. The following are 
among the other totals: New York, 29.9 
per cent; Boston, 30.8; Philadelphia, 
28.6; Chicago, 34.5; Baltimore and 
Washington, 35.8; Pittsburg, 37.7; St. 
ouis, 30.2; Cincinnati, 29. Minneapo- 


Annals of 























lis and St. Paul, 5; Kansas City, 
27.6; Louisville, San Francisco, 
35.1; Cleveland, 29.2; Indianapolis, 
32.3: Omaha. 20.6; Netroit. 25.2; Mil 
waukee, 36.4; Rochester, 34.5; New Or- 
leans, 22.9, and Denver, 31.0. It seems 
that in the details Omaha and Detroit 
go in for most ‘“twants,’’ having 7.7, and 
New Orleans least with 1.4; Pittsburg 
leads the way in “retails,” with 24.4, 
and New Orleans is last, with 5.7; 
Cleveland and Cincinnati are the most 
susceptible to the ‘“medical,’”’ with 5.6 
each; Buffalo and San Francisco are 
far ahead of all the rest in ‘political 


and legal,’ 


with 6.5 and 7.5, 
ly, and 


Baltimore 
the “miscellaneous 
10.6 and 2.2 
Billboard. 


ccmanive- 

and Washington top 
and self” with 

per cent, respectively. 


Se eee 
A COMPARISON. 

The merchant who would try to sell 
a pair of shoes without opening the box 
in which they came from the factory 
would be regarded as a fraud and a 
trickster, and the newspaper which de- 
nies to the advertiser all the informa- 
tion he desires in reference to its circu- 
lation must not expect the confidence 
of its patrons..—Dayton (0.) News. 

— ss 

FINE writing is all very well to ad- 
mire in an advertisement, but does it 
set forth the merits of the goods fully? 
That is the point to consider.—.4dvisor. 
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PUBLISHERS ASSERT. 


** 7 said in my haste all men are liars.’ "oe/ ’salm cxvt., U1 tI. 


The paragraphs in this department are inserted without any charge or 


payment. 


A publisher who has a good story is invited to tell it as tersely as 


he can, setting up the most substantial claim he habitually uses to influence 


advertisers. 


Although a publisher need not necessarily refer to any paper but 
his own, there will be no objections to comparisons. 
sends is published as coming FROM HIM 
paper all he likes, for what is wanted is what can be said in its favor. 


What the publisher 
It is his privilege to praise his own 
What 


he does say, however, ought to be true—adsolutely. 


ALABAMA. 

Birmingham (Ala.) Age Herald (1). 
The only newspaper in Alabama _ pub- 
lished every day in the year. The only 
newspaper which goes to every postothce 
in Alabama. The Birmingham district 
the most populous sections in the South 
—is the best patent medicine market in 
proportion to population in America. 

CALIFORNIA. 

San Diego (Cal.) Union (1).—For 
over thirty-two years the Union has been 
the leading newspaper of the southern 
counties of Southern California. In 
that period it has le the demise 
of over thirty “newspapers of a day.’ 
The fittest has survived and is to-day in 
the most prosperous condition in its his- 
tory. It gives advertisers quality as 
well as quantity, being the only first- 
class daily in San Diego, as advertisers 
can prove by sending tor sample copies 
of local daily papers. The Union has 
double the live reading matter, nearly 
double the advertising, sells for three 
times the price of its contemporaries, 
and is read by three times as many peo- 
ple. It is the only morning paper and 
has the only Sunday edition in San 
Diego, while the smaller evening field 
is divided about evenly. Its advertising 
rates are highest, but home and foreign 
advertisers have always found that it 
brings results. 

San Francisco (Cal.) Call (1).—Daily 
average for six months ending June 30, 
1900, 58,527. Sunday average, same 
time, 67,113. The Call carries more lo- 
cal display advertising than any daily 
published in San Francisco. General 
sence sell can profitably follow the 
lead of the local advertisers. 

San Francisco (Cal.) Wasp (1). 
The Wasp is a journal of illustration 
and comment. It discusses and_ car- 
toons the important questions of the 
day. It is the oldest cartoon paper in 
the United States printed in colors. 
is sold on all trains and news-stands on 
the Pacific coast. It is on file in every 
reading room and hotel, has a large cir- 
culation among professional and _busi- 
men and also a large family cir- 
culation, as it discusses and illustrates 
topics interesting to women. Its value 
as an advertising medium is shown by, 
the fact that the leading merchants of 





ness 


EXPLANATION. 

(1) From printed matter emanating from 
the office of the paper and used in connec- 
tion with its correspondence. 

(2) Extract from a letter or postal card. 

(3) Extract from the columns of the paper 
appearing either as advertising or reading 
matter. 

4) By word of mouth by a representative 
of the paper. 


the Pacific coast who know 
patronize it liberally. 

CUBA, 
(Cuba) La Nacion (1).—La 
the leading political journal 
It enjoys a large circulation 
] Cuba, and prints a section in 
English on Wednesdays and Saturdays 
of cach week. As an advertising medi- 
um for American wares in Cuba there is 
no better medium than La Nacion. Cuba 
is growing rapidly. Havana is a modern 
city of 300,000 people, who have money 
to spend. 


its scope 


Havana 
Nacion is 
o. Cuba. 
all over 


COLORADO, 
(Colo.) Illustrated 
Sworn circulation 
weekly, all paid. We spend thousanus 
of dollars ourselves in advertising. 
Rates: Display, 8c. $1 inch, read- 


line, $1 
ers 10c. line. No discount for time or 
space. 


Denver 
a3. 


Weekly 


25,000 copies 


DISTRICT OF 
Washington (D. C.) National Tribune 
(1).—The National Tribune is on the 
list of publications whose circulation is 
open to investigation of the Association 
of American Advertisers. Every issue 
since 1884 has exceeded 100,000 copies. 
Washington (D. C.) National Watch- 
man (1).~-The National Watchman is 
Democratic weekly, advocating the 
Chicago platform, and is recognized by 
the leaders of the party as its national 
organ. 


COLU MBIA, 


S@ 


GEORCIA, 
Athens (Ga.) Southern Farmer (1). 
The Southern Farmer is read by the 
thrifty classes of the South and South 


west the people whom the general adver- 
tiser wishes to get in touch with in order 
to dispose of his goods. 

Atlanta (Ga.) Southern Ruralist (1). 

The Southern Ruralist is an up-to-date 
monthly agricultural paper for the 
Southern States only. Its reading mat- 
ter is of solid practical information that 
is of value to its readers. It is not full 
of trash and silly stories. It accepts no 
fake or swindling advertising at any 
price. The Ruralist has the full cont 
dence and respect of its readers. The 
fact that an advertiser’s announcement 
appears in its columns is in itself a 
favorable introduction, and an indorse- 
ment of the advertiser’s reliability. Cir- 
culation not less than 25,000 each issue. 
Rate 10 cents per agate line ($1.40 per 
inch) each insertion. 

Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle (1).—With 
the continued prosperity of the South 
the At ugusta Chronicle continues to in- 
crease its circulation and continues to 
produce good results for advertisers who 
use its columns. 

Griffin (Ga.) and Sun (1). 


News 
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With 1,000 daily and 3,200 weekly sub- 
scribers, the News and Sun covers com- 
pletely a territory embracing Spaulding 
and eight adjoining counties, and circu- 
lates largely in all Middle Georgia. Ad- 
vertisers cannot satisfactorily reach these 
people in any other way. 

Hinesville (Ga.) Liberty Co. Herald 
(1).—The Herald is the only paper pub- 
lished in a county of 15,000 inhabitants. 
Circulation guaranteed. 

Senoia (Ga.) Enterprise-Gazette 

The Enterprise-Gazette is one of the 
best weekly papers in the State. Lo 
cated in the best section of Coweta 
County. 


€s). 


ILLINOIS. 

Chicago (Ill.) American Iilustrated 
(1).—The American Illustrated pays ad- 
vertisers, because its circulation was ob- 
tained by advertising, and its subscrib- 
ers read and answer advertisements. 
This excellent mail order monthly is at- 
tracting the notice of general advertis- 





ers who wish publicity of the most ef- 
fective kind among the _ best reading 
classes. A splendid medium for mail 


Circulation over 100, 
issue guar antee: 1 


order advertisers. 
000 copies monthly 

Chicago (IIll.) Campbell Ss 
Journal (1). — Campbell's 
Journal is the only first-class magazine 
advertising medium in the great Middle 
West. Circulation guaranteed. 

Chicago (Ill.) Die Rundschau (1). 
Die Rundschau is in its twenty-first 
year. Goes into more than 25,000 homes 
each week. Its advertising columns are 


















as clean as its editorial and news col- 
umns. Advertisers who trace returns 
invariably speak highly of it as an ad- 
vertising medium. 

Chicago (Ill.) Elliott's Home Maga- 
sine (1).—This is no paper, but the 
largest and handsomest magazine pub 
lished in Chicago. Fiity thousand cir 
culation for 2 a line. This magazine 
goes to all classes of homes and mail 
order advertisers are getting the best re 


sults. Our department on “Ways to 
make money at home” gives us thou 
sands of subscribers who wili act as 
agents or buy agents’ goods. 





Chicago (Ill.) Facts and Fiction (1). 

Facts and Fiction is often referred to 
as “That Sprightly Western Monthly” 
was started January, 1896. The only 
high-class literary and home publication 
west of Philadelphia, except one. as 
the largest circulation of any high-class 
monthly west of Philadelphia, except 
one. Circulation, 75,000 copies every 
month, Circulation in every State and 
territory in the United States and 
throughout Canada. Reaches a superior 
class of people, who order goods through 
the mails. Rate only 20 cents per agate 


line—cheapest advertising medium in the 
West. 

Chicago (Ill.) Farmers’ Review (1).— 
The Farmers’ Review is ie leading ag- 


ricultural paper in Chicago, Il, having 
the largest paid circulation, which has 
been secured and is maintained without 
the employmert of cheap, catch-penny 
schemes, therefore reaching the highest 
class of thinking, progressive farmers 
Chicago (Ill.) Household Guest (1).— 
Five hundred thousand guaranteed cir- 
culation. Proof or no pay. This circu- 
East, 
and reaches a 


lation is what is termed general: 
West, 


North and South, 
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class of people that have bought and 
continue to buy. Rates: Display, $1.75 
per line; reading, $2.25 per line. Forms 
close 25th of month preceding date of 
issue. 

Chicago (Ill.) Household Realm (1).— 
The Household Realm does not compete 
with its advertising patrons by its own 
immense premium  announcements—it 
has nothing of its own to sell. Tell our 
60,000 women subscribers what you have 
to sell and watch results. Advertising 
rates, 25 cents per agate line. 

Chicago (Ill.) New Lllustrated College 
Magazine (1).—The New Illustrated 
College Magazine is under new owner- 
ship and management. It is the official 


organ of the schools and academies. Its 
departments cover the entire field of 
college and home enterprises. The su- 


periority of the New IJilustrated College 
Magazine is unquestioned, reaching as it 
does every city and town in the United 
States and Canada which contains a 
school and college, and has a healthy 
growing circulation and news-stand sale. 

Chicago (IIl.) New Voice (1).—The 

ew Voice is the recognized national 
organ of the Prohibitionists of America 
and conceded to be the leading temper- 
ance periodical of the world; offers to 
advertisers unique advantages, since 
more nearly every copy of each issue 
goes into the home of some family that 
owns their own home, than of any other 
paper published in America. Its readers 
are largely among the great ‘middle 
classes” that have the money and the 
enterprise to take advantage of adver 
tised goods. During the last twelve 
months the actual paid subscription list 
of the paper has almost doubled and is 
still rapidly increasing. 

Chicago (Ill.) Nichols’ Monthly (1). 
The publishers of Nichols’ Monthly will 
accept contracts with the understanding 
that the circulation claimed will be 
proved to the advertisers’ satisfaction 
before the account is paid, and no pub- 
lishing house can do this unless it is 
actually printing and mailing the full 
circulation promised. 


Chicago (Ill.) Svenska Amerikanaren 
(1).—The Svenska Ameritkanaren has a 
bona fide circulation larger than any 


Swedish publication in the United States 
una will, if challenged, substantiate this 
assertion. 

Chicago (Ill.) Swedish Tribune (1). 
For a third of a century the Tribune 
has been the recognized standard Swed 
ish newspaper in the United States. It 
will maintain its pre-eminence through- 
out the country as the favorite journal 
of over a million Swedish-Americans. 

Peoria (Ill) Star (1).—The Star 
makes a detailed sworn statement of 
16,000 circulation daily. Biggest and 
best daily paper in Illinois outside of 
Chicago. Rate, 2%c. per line flat. 

IOWA, 
_ Decorah (lowa) Decorah-Posten (1). 
‘he Norwegian farmer of the North 
west has become a mighty factor in the 





advertising field. He is thrifty, hard- 
working and ever ready to spend his 
money where the returns warrant the 


expenditure. There is one sure way of 
reaching these people. The Decorah 
Posten has at the present time over 
37,000 subscribers positively sworn to 
We will give any advertiser $1,000 if 
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at his request we cannot prove that all 
our subscription claims are correct. We 
will furthermore give you $100 if you 
can prevail upon any other Norwegian 
publisher to claim as much and back 
his claim up as we do. 

Des Moines (lowa) Peop 
Monthly (1).—The People Popular 
Monthly will give you 35,000 proved 
circulation in the best mail order terri- 
tory on earth for 10 cents a line. lowa 
is the best and our circulation is mainly 
in Iowa. 

Des Moines (Iowa) State Register 
(1).—If you want the attention of the 
greater portion—and the best portion 
of the people in Iowa, your object will 
be attained by an ad in the Jowa State 





2's Popular 





Register daily and weekiy. Measured 
by the American standard, the people 
of Iowa are in the first class. They 


want the best of everything, and they 
regard the advertising columns of the 
lowa State Register as a reliable busi- 
ness guide, because it is well-known tnat 
this paper accepts only advertisements 
of reliable and legitimate articles, Sam- 
ple copies and sworn statements of cir- 
culation will be promptly mailed on re- 
quest. 

Ottumwa (lowa) Courier (1).—Guar- 
anteed daily circulation, 3,500 copies 
each issue. Guaranteed semi-weekly 
circulation, 6,500 copies each issue, or 
13,000 per week. This gives a combined 
guaranteed circulation of 10,000 copies. 
Sworn statement of circulation and ad- 
vertising rates furnished on application. 
The Courier circulates in every town 
and hamlet in the ten counties in South- 
eastern Iowa and has a combined cir- 


culation exceeding that of all other 
dailies and weeklies in these counties 
combined. You cannot cover lowa with- 
out the Courier. 


KANSAS. 

Topeka (Kan.) Capital (1).—Kansas 
is the most promising field in the Union 
for the judicious advertiser. The peo- 
ple are enjoying a period of unexampled 
prosperity, and have the money to buy 
what the advertiser offers them. The 
Topeka Capital is the direct road to the 
best homes of Kansas. It reaches every 
city and county in the State, and in cir- 
culation, character and confidence of the 
people has no rival. 


Topeka (Kan.) Farmers Advocate 
(1).—The Farmers Advocate does not 
attempt to cover the whole earth, but it 


does reach some of the best part of it. 
Its special field is Kansas, Oklahoma and 
the Indian Territory. It reaches more 
of the farmers of that region than any 


other medium. Its service is of the 
highest class. Its readers are very 
prosperous, intelligent farmers, and 
their families, who want the best. 
Wichita (Kan.) Eagle (1).—In mak- 


ing up your list of papers it will be well 
to give careful consideration to the 
Wichita Eagle. Look at your map. The 
Eagle covers all the field south of Wich- 
ita, Southern Kansas, Oklahoma and In- 
dian Territory to Texas. That’s its 
field. A day’s travel of trains ahead of 
any other morning paper. 
KENTUCKY. 
Louisville (Ky.) News (1).—The 
News is a free lance which has punc- 
tured the circulation problem, and is 
able to offer satisfactory proof of more 
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than 13,000 papers sold every evening 
during the past six months in Louisville 
alone. A modern newspaper, propelled 
by modern ideas. Every prominent ad- 
vertiser in Louisville uses it generously 
because results are sure. A fiat rate 

Louisville (Ky.) Times (1). 
only evening newspaper of the South 
and Middle West with a complete ser- 
vice of telegraphic and local news re- 
ports; the largest evening newspaper of 
that section; the greatest evening circu- 
lation. Three regular daily editions cov- 
ering the Louisville territory as no 
other can. 

LOUISIANA. 

New Orleans (La.) Telegram (1). 
The Yelegram is the cleanest, brightest 
and best evening paper in New Orleans, 
Sworn circulation, | 20,000, It gives 
more paying publicity for the money 
than any other New Orleans paper. 

MAINE. 

Augusta (Me.) Vickery & Hill List 
(1).—Our publications go direct to mail 
order buyers in the small towns, villages 
and rural districts of the entire United 
States. They will yield more profitable 
results to mail order advertisers at a 
lower cost than can be obtained from the 
use of any other mediums having the 
same aggregate circulation. These great 
family publications are acknowledged by 
advertisers who have used them to have 
no equal. For twenty-five years they 
have been the recognized leaders of their 
class. Many advertisers have patronized 
them continuously for a dozen years or 
more, and are at present using a larger 
space than ever before. In fact, the 
Vickery & Hill List and the American 
Woman are considered by the oldest and 
most successful mail order advertisers 
as being the standard as to what results 
a given amount invested in advertising 
should produce. 

Phillips (Me.) Maine Woods (2).— 
Maine Woods is the new name of the 
Phillips Phonograph, which has_ out- 
grown its old name. It was a country 
paper, but has become the shooting and 
fishing newspaper of all North Maine. 
Address Phillips, Maine, for a copy. 
One dollar a year. 

Portland (Me.) Welcome Guest (1).— 
Kicks, complaints, cancellations don’t 
come our way. Haven't since we have 
been running our own press and put the 
circulation to the 200,000 mark. We se- 
cured this circulation by advertising in 
other papers, and we know it is all 
right. It has been a hard struggle for 
three years, but we are “through the 
woods” now and positively guarantee 
that no issue shall be less than 200,000 
copies mailed. 

Waterville (Me.) Home Queen (1).— 
The Home Queen advertisers had our 
promise that we would give them over 
200,000 monthly. Commencing with the 
‘August, 1900, number, the circulation 
exceeded 300,000 copies monthly, and 
the average for the year will be more 
than maintained. Advertising, $1.2 
per line 

W sapvetiie (Me.) Home Visitor (1).— 
The Home Visitor is a magazine for the 
home circle, read by people who depend 
upon mail orders for their wants, as they 
reach a class who live remote from cities 
and each number is closely read by 
every member of the family. It is a 
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recognized saying that “if you put it in 
the Home Visitor it pays. Guaranteed 
subscription circulation, 343,000. 

Waterville (Me.) Sawyer Trio, 
ican Nation, Home Treasury, Fire- 
side Gem (1.).—Advertisers have paid 
the Sawyer Trio (American Nation, 
Hiome Treasury, Fireside Gem), $3.00 
per agate line on our claim that we 
would give them over 1,000,000 monthly 


Amer- 





We do not intend that the average f 
the next year will be any less. The ad- 
vertising rate is unchanged, $3.00 per 
line. 

MASSACIIUSETTS. 

Boston (Mass.) Black Cat (1.)-——Every 
number of the Black Cat possesses a 
permanent value to the reader and a 


permanent value to the advertiser found 
in no other magazine. Any house whose 
offerings appeal to intelligent, discrimin- 
ating people can, at a modest outlay, 
have profitable proof of this claim. 

Lowell (Mass.) Citizen (1).—All 
is valued by advertisers as essential 


that 
to 





profitable publicity, that is, quantity, 
character, influence, is combined in the 
Morning Citizen, the Daily Courier, the 
Weekly Journal. They represent the 
paper of largest circulation, the paper 
of most influential circulation, the only 
paper with county circulation. 
Boston (Mass.) Farm Poultry (1). 


The Farm Poultry reaches families who 


have money to spend; who are buyers 
of good things to eat, drink, wear, and 
indulge their tastes. There is not a 
paper of any kind anywhere which has 
a stronger hold upon its readers. They 
buy it for cash in advance because in- 
tensely inte comed in the subject of which 
it treats. There is no paper that has 
done as much for the cause of profitable 


m«¢ 
car- 


There is none e 
There is none that 
ries a better line of advertising or that 
gives better results, or that will take bet- 
ter care of your advertising. t is 
recognized everywhere as the leader. 
Boston (Mass.) Household (1). 
Household is fresh and attractive. It is 





poultry 
carefully read. 


raising. 


under new management. It embodies 
vigor and enterprise and brings adver- 
tisers in touch with a progressive class 


of people who have purchased articles of 
either high or low price. It is a house- 
hold magazine which gives a big ‘dollar’ s 
worth to its readers and assures adver- 
tisers handsome returns—will stand the 
test of keyed advertisements. 

Joston (Mass.) Popular Educator and 
Primary Education (1).—Educational 
papers pay because they go into the 
homes of an intelligent class of people. 
An advertisement in an educational jour- 
nal is never lost, as the papers are filed, 
and the advertisement is read through- 
out the month. These files are always 
being referred to. The advertisements 
of the educational journal are destined 





to be read throughout the year. In 
many cases these files are bound at the 
end of the year, realizing for the adver 
tiser a permanent advertise ment. 

Boston (Mass.) Universalist Leader 
(1).—The Universalist Leader is a com 
bination of the Boston Christian Leader, 
the Gospel Banner, of Augusta, Me., 
the Universalist. of Chicago, and To- 
Day, the Universalist magazine former- 
Iv issued in Philadelphia. The publica 


tion is now one of the leading xligious 
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weeklies of America, and has the larg- 
est circulation of any denominational 
weekly published in N England. 
Boston ( Mass.) Zion's Herald (1).- 
This paper is an excellent advertising 
medium because it is the only Methodist 





<= 


paper published in New England. The 
Methodist denomination is the largest 
Protestant denomination except one in 
these six States. As the oldest Metho- 


dist paper in the world it has gathered 
a constituency which believes in it. As 
a religious paper it affects strongly the 
home life. It is read by a class of peo- 
ple who buy with care and pay for what 
they buy. It reaches each week 18,000 
far of the very cream of the coun- 
try. 
Springfield 





lies 


(Mass.) Farm and Home 


(1).— The Farm and Home is a national 
semi-monthly covering the entire coun- 
try. Eastern edition, 145,000 copies 
Western edition, 155,000 copies. The 
eading agricultural paper ot the coun- 
try. Sworn circulation never less than 


300,000 copies each issue. It is used by 
all the large advertisers of the country, 
and keyed advertisements have proved it 
a paying medium, Ably and carefully 
edited, it presents the practical side of 
farming. Special family features make 
it invaluable for advertisers desirous of 
reaching the women folks. 
MICHIGAN, 

(Mich.) American Boy (1).— 
lor direct returns or for general pub- 
licity advertising the American Boy is 
a splendid medium for the reason that 
it goes into 90,000 of the best homes in 
America. It has had phenomenal suc- 
cess. It is well printed on good paper, 
and its contents are pure, inspiring and 
interesting to old and young. The dif- 
ferent departments give us the oppor- 
tunity of classifying and giving good 
positions to all classes ofeadvertisements. 


Detroit 


Detroit (Mich.) Michigan Christian 
dvocate (1).—Official organ for the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Michi- 
gan. Reaches fully fifty per cent more 
Methodist homes in said State than all 
othe: Methodist papers combined, and 


will be glad to have one investigate 
our circulation. 


Detroit (Mich.) 


any 


National Hospital 
Record (1).—The National Hospital 
Record is a monthly magazine devoted 
to the construction, cquipment and oper- 
ation of hospitals and institutions. It 
appeals directly to the superintendents 
the persons who do the buying the per- 
the advertiser desires to know. It 
is the only publication that does this. 
It has been established three years and 
is the official organ of the Association 
of Hospital Superintendents of the Unit 
ed States and Canada. it is the only 
medium by which the institutions can 
be thoroughly reached. 
(CAN.). 
Herald (1).—The 


sons 


QUEBEC 
Montreal (P. Q.) 
Herald took a new lease of life four 
years ago and to-day its circulation 1s 
exceeded by only one English daily in 
the Province of Quebec. Enterprise and 
aggressiveness have won for it a firm 
place in the homes of Eastern Ontario, 
Ouehbec and the Maritime Provinces. Its 
circulation has quadrupled in three years. 
Its advertising patronage has trebled in 
three years. 
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-NGER-CATCIIING 
selection of novelties for remind- 
ers is a part of the work of some pas- 
senger agents. The Plant System and 
the Seaboard Air Line have always been 
partial to these. A fair example of this 
class of devices advertising the Seaboard 
Air Line was a miniature baggage truck 
in nickel. ‘This sold for a profit, so 
perhaps it may be considered a good 
idea. Tom Anderson, of the Seaboard, 
now of the Southern Pacific, must be 
credited with a large share ot the nov- 
clties issued by railroads for attracting 
attention, while he was closely seconded 
by Joseph Strang. Anderson was_ the 
designer of the gold-tipped rabbit's foot, 
which was projected as an advertise- 
ment, though it met with such favor 
that the manufacturing jewelers took it 


PAS 
The 


up and put a foot on tue market with- 
out any advertisement attached, and 
sold many thousands for twenty jive 


cents each. Strang was the designer ot 
hundreds of the almanacs, calendars 
and fierce lithos used in the South dur- 
ing the boom period when passenger 
agents who didnt show up business got 
a walking-ticket. B. W. Wrenn, ot the 
Plant System; Chas. S. Lee, of the Le- 
high Valley, and Fee, of the Northern 
Pacific, are other passenger agents who 
have invented other catchy devices. 

Chas. S. Lee, of the Lehigh Valley, 
of late years has accepted the principle 
that there is nothing hke heart to heart 
talks to win passengers, and he works 
it successfully, not by inserting ads in 
the newspapers, but by cutting items 
from them. Not long Lee sent to 
all his ticket agents a circular which 
stated in substance: 

“Watch the columns of your local 
ex When you see items ‘like these: 

Mr. and Mrs. G. G. Green, of 
Woodbury, are going to Pasadena, Cal., 
for the winter.’ 

“*Mr. Z Z. Smith, of 
race, who has been very ill 
enza, is convalescent.’ 

‘*The marriage of Wm. Gayblood 
and Miss Primrose on Christmas Day 
promises to be one of the events of the 
eason. 

Mr. Lee continues his instructions to 
station agents by saying: 
“T want you to clip these articles or 
take note of them, and at the first op- 
portunity call upon Mr. Green and ex- 
plain to him the merits of this line; 
these people in nearly every instance 
will be glad of the information, and 
appreciate your enterprise, with the re- 
sult that business will be secured. 

“Before calling upon Mr. Smith 
can ascertain, probably without much 
trouble, just what place or climate 
would be most suitable for his convales 
cence, as it would be folly to suggest a 
long-distance trip when perhaps he can- 
not afford to go beyond a hundred miles. 
By pda customers the business of 
the Lehigh Valley is increased. ’ 

“In the case of the bride and groom 
this is the one period in life when cost 
is not counted, so that you may feel 
secure in suggesting all the luxuries as 
well as the comforts obtainable. 

“These points may seem small in 
themselves, but if the advice is followed 
it will result in increased business.” 

Tom Anderson, when he became di- 


ago 


Ter- 
influ- 


Crescent 
with 


the 


you 
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the Southern 
lexas, a tew months 
plan for announcing 
Ile telegraphed, prob 
ably without cost, as passenger agents’ 
business is franked, to all the editors of 
his acquaintance: “‘l. you can't boost 
the Southern Pacific, don’t knock. l 
may get hurt,” and in the next mail 
came the official notice of his appoint- 
ment. According to a clipping bureau, 
the Southern Pacific, in connection with 
the telegram and notice, has received 
over forty thousand lines of good read- 


vision passenger agent of 
Pacific, at Waco, 
ago adopted a new 
his appointment. 


ers to date. Frank A. Heywoop. 
THE PRUDENTIAL’S RISE. 





A few years ago it was considered a 
form of business heresy in conservative 
circles to think of spending money on 
life insurance advertising. The formal 
and meaningless official statement, pon- 
derous as a legal document, appeared in 
the papers at stated intervals and in- 
surance advertising ended with this. But 
one day a comparatively small insurance 
company over in Newark, New Jersey, 
decided that some other form of adver- 


tising might produce results, and it 
called J. Walter Thompson into con- 
ference. That wonderfully striking se- 


ries of advertisements showing the word 
Fis gl inscribed on the rock of 


Gibraltar, and bearing tne legend, ‘*The 
Prudential has the strength of Gib- 
raltar,” soon began to appear, and it has 


ever since continued on the pages of the 
leading magazines and newspapers with 
this wonderful result: While the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company, before it 
began advertising, ranked far down in 
the list of companies in the amount of 
business which it did annually, it now 
ranks first in the world in its volume of 








business, its last statement, that for 
1899, showing the enormous total of 
$222,000,000 as the amount of new in 
surance issued during the year.— Brook 
iyn { s wo Eagle. 
—_— —~+oo————_ - 
THE LONG ol Bnigg vo 

The Pall Mall Gaze offers ‘‘non- 
intercommunicability ” “ with twenty- 
three letters) as a candidate for the 


honor of being the longest word in the 
English tongue. A correspondent fol- 
lows this up by Suggesting “anti-inter- 
denominationalist,” with twenty-six let- 
ters. The longest dictionary word is 
probably “disproportionableness” with 
twenty-one letters), to which “incom- 
prehensibleness” (with twenty letters) is 
not a bad second.—Fourth Estate. 


Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements uder this head two linesor more 
without display, 25 cents a line. lust be 
anded in one week in advance 


WANTS. 


Send 25 cents for outlined 


>() WEEKLY. 
3( plan. A. MINOLF, Scranton, Pa 











7’ ANTED—A newspaper business. 
' paying and reasonable price. 
“ EDITOR,” care Printers’ Ink. 
W ANTED-—Situation as representative for a 


reliable firm where one can open an oflice, 
Address Box 369, Burlington, Iowa. 


] YOSITION WANTED--Managing editor daily in 
small city. Present editor and publisher. 
Stenography. “S.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


Must be 
Address 





Benard JOURNAL, Asbury Park, 
'n 2,197. 7 


Rate 7 cents an inch. 


A= DS ea - 


port wants to conduct ct critic, lite ‘rary or mail 
order dept. in some ey monthly. send 

your offer, Address * RILEY,” Printers’ Ink. 

| creased S NEWSPAPER ME N’S EXCHANG E 
recommends competent rep’rs,editors & adv’g 

men to pubiishers. 15Cedar St., Springfield, Mae. 

\ ’RITERS WANTED—Cash nd news items 


and original mss. from every place. Send 
THE ( GUNSTON, Box P Bey 








stamp for prospectus. 
Hancock, Maryland. 


\ ’ANTED--Situation. Experienced advertis- 
ing man wants position as manager for 

advertising de poet in any line of business. 

Address A. W. MUNDT, Freetown, Indiana. 


INGLES—Advertising jingles for all trades 
e That is my speciaity. They are the pithy 
pointed, practical kind, and are profitabie at the 
price. “‘ JACK THE JINGL LEK,” 10 Spruce St.,N.Y. 


( RDERS for 5 line aivertisements 4 weeks $10 

in 100 Illino's newspapers ; 100,000 circula 
tion wee! od ; other Western weekly papers rs same 
rate Catalogue on application. AGO 
NEWSP. APER UNION, 10 Spruce St., New ia. 


\ 7 ANTED—A young man who has had some 
experience as a writer, , designer, construct 
or of advertisements, illustrated : and other. Sal 
ary $20a week. Employment in New York C ‘ity. 
Address, with references, “EARNEST WORKER,’ 
office of Printers’ Ink, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


tT RADE PAPER PUBLISHERS—I write New 

York letters for trade papers. | obtain my 
information by personal inte ws with the 
trade, the advertiser and subscriber. Enhance 
the prestige of your ergo ation by having a 
New York ee very moderate ex- 
pense. WM. CRAW FOR D HIRS i, Box 
2241, New York. 


A DVERT ISING manager wanted. A lorge and 
4 long established New York City advertiser 
desires to engage on salary and permanently, a 
thoroughly competent, bright, ene rgetic and ex- 
perienced advertising manager, proficient in pre- 
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paring and placing advert sing, and familiar 
with the broadest use of printer’s ink. Al) com- 
munications will be cons “96 red confidential. Ad 
dress, and by mail only, NATH’L C. FOWLER, 
JR., 214 Boylston street; Ahn Mass. 
—— +o —- —— 
PHOTO ENGRAVING. 
STANDARD ENGRAVING CO., 61 Ann 


PAE, 


, New York. 





+> 
MAILING MACHINES 


‘S DELIGHT, labeler,’99 pat..g12. 
CK, 43 Ferguson Ave., Buffalo, 
~> 
WISCI LL 41NEOUS 
VICYCLE sand trieye r Factory to buy- 
J er. Write WOADSTER SHOPS, Camden, N.J. 
COIN CARDS. 
ww 2 PER Less 10re ; any printing. 
.) THE GOIN Ww Rap P E RCO. Detroit, Mich, 


yA 











oe 
POSTAL CARDS BOUGHT. 
Ni taht ELLED printed or addressed postal 
rds and s' vor te ts for cash URR 
M ANU r aC ‘TURING . 614 Park Row Bide. fl 
> - 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE, 
D. La CCSTE, 
3s Park Row, New York, 
representative for leading ‘daily news- 














I] 
special 
papers, 


IMPOSING STONES. 
3ST avs lity Georg 









amar ble imposing “eo 

two inches thie ) cents square foot. Cas 
with order. THE GE oR GIA MARBLE FINISH 
ING WORKS, Canton, Ga. 


— 


ADDRE. SSES. _ S. 





Mothers who 
Price $1 per 
15,000 names for $10. DOWNEY & 
167 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 


\ AIL order names, up to date. 
2 have ordered within 30 days. 

0 or 
HENRY, 
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PRINTERS. 


] ONG run printing. way below 
4 Se 


N. bs yrices 
i0ULD 4 


— nnett Bldg., N. ¥ 
HALF- ; TONES. 


] ALF-TONES, 1 col. $1; l0e. per inch. Zines 4c. 
per = 1 Quality guaranteed. Samples, NIAG- 
\ EN 











ARA 507 Washington St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
a 
LETTER BROKERS. 
] ETTERS, all kinds, receivedefrom newspaper 
4 advertising. wanted and to let. What have 
you or what kind do you wish to hireof us! THE 
MEN OF LETTERS ASS'N, 595 Broadway, N. Y. 


——__+> > ——— 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


TEWSPAPER engravings —the right kind. 
4 What they cost; how a print; how to 
order. Free book for a_postal. THE STAND- 


ARD ENGRAVI Co. (Incorporated), 7th and 
Chestnut Sts., PHILADEL PHIA, 


aaa 
NEWSPAPER INFORMATION, 


For latest newspaper information use the lat- 
est edition of the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER Dt- 





RECTORY, issued Dec. 1, 1900. Price, five 
dollars. Sent free on receipt of price. GEo, P. 
ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 
———— 
PE. "S. 








7 FFSEY FALCON PENS have an elastic pring 
4 that makes writing easy. Gross 
box lic. THE PAUL CO., Red Bank, N 


\ E have a spec ial offer for newspaper men 

wanting fountain pens for their own use 
or as premiums. PERRY PEN CO., Box 31, 
Milton, Wis. 


| AUGHLIN FOUNTAIN PEN, the widely adver 
» tised wr oe wonder for premium purposes. 
Address LAUGHLIN MFG. CO., 1 Griswold street, 
Detroit, Mich. , 

+ 


TISING NOVELTIE. 


letter openers. 
H. D. PHELPS 


500 ES IN senuine —_ rate money for only 
> 5 1AS BARK E R, Atlanta, Ga. 


GENCY wante ~ advertisi 1ovelties. 
Send full co hl GLOBE P RE: SS BU- 
R EAU, 1441 South Penn Square, Philadelphia. 


I OR the purpose of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Noveities likely to benefit 

reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 

serted under this head once for one dollar. 


ADVER 


» RONZE 
» Write. 





Gun metal finish, 
Ansonia, Conn. 

















_ +o 
ADDRESSING MACHINES. 


\V ALLACE’S Addressing Machine. No type 
used, more than 50 per cent saved over 
handwriting. Addresses printed in fac-simile 


ypewriting directly on wrappers. No Iabels to 
come off. PRINTERS’ INK uses Wallace & Co,’s 
addressing machine, so cons Cosmopolitan Mag., 
Butte ck Pub. Co.,C. E. Ellis Co., Robert Bon- 
ner's Sons, Comfort, W. B. ¢ onkey Co., Agricult- 
ural Epitomist, L incoln, io gon Freie Presse, N.Y. 
Popular Fashions, N. theerful Moments, 
Modern Stories, and scores of the large pub sh- 
ers throughout the country. 
WALLACE & CO., 10 Warren St., New York, 

~~? 
FOR SALE. 




















complete 





2 BUYS a bound file of 
a) 1 00 PRINTERS’ INK (32 volumes). Address 
“Pp. J.,” care Printe Ink, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 





HE MOHAWK VALLEY REGISTER, est. 1828. Mak- 
ing over $2,000 netannually. Big political and 
adv. patronage. Owner otherint’ests. Small amt. 
cash necessary. E.MCKERNON, Fort Plain, N.Y. 
[VER issue of PRINTERS’ INK is religiously 
read by many newspaper men and printers, 
as well as by advertisers. If you want to buya 
paper, or to sell a paper, or type or ink, the thin; 
to do is toannounce your desire in a classifi 
adve rtisement in egg =. The cost is but 
25 cents a line, As a rule, one insertion will do 
the business. Adaress PRINTERS? INK, 10 Spruce 
St., New York 
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PREMIU. MS. 


RRELIASLE goods are tr are trade builders. Thou 

\ sands of suggestive premiums suitable for 

a others from the foremost manu 

acturing and wholesale dealers in jewelry and 

kindred lines. 700-p. ill’d list price catalogue 

free. 8. F. MYERS CO., 48-50-52 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
———_+o+— 


SUPPLIES 


‘AUGE PINS, 3 for 10e, PRINTERS SUPPLY 
¥ CO., Grand Island, Neb. 
e | ‘HIS paper is printed with ink manufactured 
by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK C¢ 
Lté.. 18Spruce St., New York. Special prices to 
cash buyers. 
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ADVERTISING MEDIA 
NING POST, Charleston, 8. C 





ie Ek EV 
‘| HE EVENING POST, Charleston, 8. C. 
‘| HE EVENING POST, Charleston, 8. C. 
pHe EVENING POST, Charleston, S. C 
tiie EVENING P« OST, C Charleston, S. ¢ 
pue EVENING POST, Charleston, s. ¢ 
HE EVENING POST, Charleston, S.C 
He EVENING POST, Charleston, S. C 
yue EVENING POST, Charleston, 8. C 
(HE EVENING POST, Charleston, S.C 
“[PHE EVENING POST, Charleston, S. ( 
pH EVENING POST, Charleston, S. C. 
T® E EVENING POST, Charleston, S. ¢ 


= EVENING POST, Charleston, 8. C. 





[HE EVENING POST, Charleston, S.C 
fli EVENING POST, Charleston, S. ( 

pu EVENING POST, Charleston, S. ©. 
‘| HE EVENING POST, Charleston, 8. C 


I ARDWARE_ DEALERS’ Baceeae, sam- 
ple copy 10 cents, New Yc ork City 
DVERTISING agents serving their clients 

F honestly, call up TOMETTES ; estab. 1881. 


4 WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. ENTERPRISE, 
Brockton, Mass. Cireu ulation exceeds 6,000. 


] ACK-COV ER quarte r page. 40,000 circu., $16.70 
12 times, $180. PATH F INDE RE -athfinder, D.C, 


) EACH the best Southern farmers by planting 
your ads in FARM AND TRADE, Nashville, 
Tenn. Only 10c, a line. 


NY person advert s ng in in PRINTERS’ INK to 
the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
e ceive the paper for one year. 


Gros. TRADE JOURNAL, Chicago, has sub- 
ribers in every State in the Union—every 
province of Canada. Tryit. 15 cents a line. 


DVERTISERY’ GUIDE, | New Market 
i Circulation 5,000. sample free. tei 
postpaid 1 year, 45c. Ad rate, i0c. line. Close 24th. 


\ BOUT seven eighths of the advertising done 

fails to be effective because it 1s placed in 
papers and at rates that give no more than one- 
eighth of the value that might be had by placing 
the same advertising in other papers. If you 
have the right advertisement and put it in the 
right papers, your advertising will M Pay, Corre 
spondence solicited Address GEO P. 
ROWELLADVERTISING AG ENCY, 10 Spruce St., 
New York. 











WINES. 


I oF. c HAMPAGNE IS MADE, sent free. C. £ 
WEZEY, with Brotherhood Wine Co. 
New fork City 





CIGARS. 


] )TRECT from the factory. Genuine hand 

_ Dae “3 wary Pleased custom 
ers at you'll save! THE 
Hi \MILTON "CIGAR SS. yes Pa. 


STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 


( ‘OLD Process Ste reotyping Outfits, $14 up. No 
heating of type. Iwo easy engraving meth- 

ods, with material, $2.50; no etching. Booklet, 

8 umples, for stamp. H. haan, 240 E. 33d St., N.Y. 








ADVERTISING 4 AGENTS. 
\ K RCHANTS, mfrs., mail order men who want 
“live” salesmen or ag’ts € very where ae 
send for bargain lists leading “* want ad ” pape 
HUNGERFORD & DARRELL AG’CY, Balto., Ma. 


MAIL ORDER, 


QEC RETS OF THE MAIL-ORDER TRADE. The 
‘ only reliable volume telling how to — 
fully start in the business of selling goods b 
mail. Indorsed by PRINTERS’ INK and other le 
ing advertising ———. Your money back if 
not satisfactory. Send $i for cloth bound vol 
ume to SAWYER PUBLISHING CO. ,525 A, Tem 
ple Court, New York City, or Waterville, Maine. 


———- +o >— 


NEWSPAPER BARGAINS. 


se SI. Q( 0 BUYS a good weekly proposition in 
Oregon. $900 or more down. 

at 800 buys a good Republican weekly in Ohio. 
Reasonable tern 

$8,000 buys a splendid daily in Connecticut. A 
money oor Saye »,00) cash required. 

7.800 buys the contetiiinn interest in a great 
Massac husetts proposition. Monthly 14,000, week 
“circulation. About $4,000 cash required. 
00 buys half interest in fine daily business 
n f! iasy terms to a good newspaper man 

and will not sell to any other 

Those who have reliable properties for sale, 
and would i; buyers of same, all connect with 

DAVID, Abington, Mass., Confidential 
Broker oat Exper rtin Ne — r Properties. 









eo 
. EDITORIAL WRITER. 


([TMeELy editorials, all subjects. Write for 
rates. H. L.GOODWIN, Malden Sta., Boston. 








oe ae 
ADVERTISKMENT CONSTRUCTORS, 


G Y EORGE R. CRAW, mail order advertising. 
Box 502, Cincinnati, Ohi 


Q@AMPLE retailer’s ad, 31 Se nd facts. WM. 
SS WOODHOUSE, JR., Trenton, N. J. 


NEW, original ad for 50c. te with order 
“FRANK B. WILSON, enton, Ohio. 


A? DS $1 each, booklets $1 a page. CHAS. A. 
WOOLFOLK, 446 W. Main St., Louisville, Ky. 


ED SCARBORO, writer of forceful advertis- 
e? ing. Request estimates. 20 Morton St., Bklyn. 


) EAD my large advertisement on page 11 of 
\ this issue. HOLLIS CORBIN, 253 Broadway, 
New York. 


10( HAKDWARE ads for ¢1. Written by a 

practical hardware dealer. They paid 
us. Handsomely bound. Perforated ready for 
printer. BURTIS R. KESSLEK, Minden City, Mich. 


AUNCHING a new business? Whether it will 

4 bean ocean liner ora catboat may depend 

on_the advertising. Let us start you right. 

SNYDER & JOHNSON, Adve rtising Wniters a 
Agents, Woman's Temple, Chicago. 


» ESULTS!—That is what I always aim atandmy 

\ customers often wonder at the accuracy of 
my aim. | write, illustrate, de sign and print all 
kinds of advertising literature in a neat, clean, 
convincing manner, just the way it should be 
done. Send pee ra trial order and see if 
not hit the “ s-eye”’ of trade for you. Also 
send for my Ma t.* Ten Dollars a Thousand.” 
It will interest you. Address WM. JC Nee 
Manager Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., N. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 

(ar Issued every Wednesday. Ten cents a 
copy. Subscription price, five dollars a year, 
in advance, Six dollars a hundred. No bs 
numbers. 
te Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a, new edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for $30, or a larger number at the same rate. 

(# Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINtT- 
ERs’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
application, obtain special confidential ternis 

te If any person who has not paid for it is re 
ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 
subscribed in his name, Every paper is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for. 

ADVERTISING RATES . 

Classified advertisements 25 cents a line: six 
words tothe line; pearl measure; display 50 cents 
a line; 15 linesto the inch. #1W0a paze. Special 
position twenty-five per cent additional, if grant- 
ed; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 








“K 








OSCAR HERZBERG, Managing Editor 
PETER DOUGAN, Manager of Advertising 
and Subscription Department. 


New YORK OFFICES: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
LONDON AGENT, F. W. SEARS, 50-52 LuUD- 
GATE HILL, E. C. 


NEW YORK, JAN. 16, 1901. 
REASONS are the basis of good 
advertising. 


Are daily papers good media for 
book announcements? If so, un- 
der what conditions ? 

“Bustep” is the one-word story 
on a sign over a “bankrupt sale” 
concern in Chicago. There is a 
force about this misused word that 
almost bespeaks a place for it in 
our language. In this case, dis- 
played in six-foot letters, it tells 
far more than any “sheriff's assign- 
ment sale” legend could do. 


To the Hudson's Bay Stores 
of Winnipeg belongs the honor of 
being the first mercantile establish- 
ment to have a two-page advertise 
ment in a Canadian newspaper. It 
appeared in the Manitoba Free 
Press ot Dee. 15, 1900, and has 
occasioned much talk throughout 
Canada on account of its convine- 
ing evidence of enterprise and ad- 
vance in advertising methods. 





Tue Griffith, Axtell & Cady 
Co., of Holyoke, Mass., issues a 
brochure called “About a Good 
Print Shop.” There is nothing in 
it about a good print shop, but a 
host of specimens of fine emboss- 
ings and half-tones. As the Little 
Schoolmaster turned the leaves, a 
looker-on let out exclamations of 
delight, and what he saw was cer 
tainly worthy of them. 
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OFFERING prizes for the best ad- 
vertisements submitted is occasion- 
ally an excellent plan for securing 
a good business announcement. 





Mr. LyMAN D. Morse thus sum 
marizes, in the Newspaper Maker 
of Jan 3, the change which has 
come over the position of the ad 
vertising agent, in the century just 
closed: 

From the position of one who acted 
merely as an intermediary between th 
advertiser and publisher, the advertising 
agent of the best class has developed 
until he is to-day counsellor and guide, 
acting, in fact, in the capacity of pilot 
to the ship of commerce. 

ee 


Henry Ferrts, the Philadelphia 
adwriter, epitomizes the various 
kinds of advertisements in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

Some advertisements we look at and 
don’t see—they’re not striking 

Some we see and don’t read—they’re 
not interesting. 

Some we read and don’t act on 
they’re not convincing. 

The ad that makes us act is the goud 
one. 

It’s all in the writing. They are all 
alike while still in the inkstand, 

“ ; 

What he does or tries to do he 
summarizes thus: 

The head of a business who can save 
more by writing his own ads than he 
would have to pay me for writing them 
is in the wrong business. lle ought to 
be in mine. 

I can’t manage your business—I don't 
try; but I can set you free to manage it. 


1 


THE president of the Stearn Ad 
vertising Company of New York 
thus describes, in the January is 
sue of Fame, the “paper boxes” 
now on the streets of Cleveland: 

s permitted to be placed in 


Nothing 


those boxes except paper. The city pro 
hibits the placing of garbage or any 
other sweepings. These receptacles 


themselves have been designed with 
much thought and care, and give an ait 
of tidiness and cleanliness to the whole 


neighborhood. They are five feet high 
and stand ten inches above the side 
walk. All signs which are placed upon 


the receptacles are made on sheet steel, 
which will not rust or become defaced 
1 shabby. Dust does not adhere to 
them, and they are always bright. In 
Cleveland there are almost six hundred, 
located at every prominent street inter- 
section in the business districts and 
wherever people congregate. There was 
such a big demand that the company 
had to refuse 182 applicants who desired 
hoxes placed in front of their places 
No one is asked to advertise on these 
boxes except concerns of the highest 
repute, whose goods are reputable in 
every way. 


a eee 
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ARE THEY CIRCULATION 
RS ? 

From 1888 to 1896 inclusive, ‘a 
period of nine years, the accuracy 
of circulation ratings in the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory was 
guaranteed by its publishcrs and a 
substantial money reward was paid 
by them to the first person who 
successfully proved that any circu- 
lation rating in actual figures, bas- 
ed upon a statement received from 
the publisher of the paper, was 
not true as given. This general 
guarantee was withdrawn in the 
early part of 1897, after between 
three and four thousand dollars 
had been forfeited by the Directory 
publishers because too many un- 
scrupulous newspaper men, indif- 
ferent to the honest intentions of 
the Directory, and the moral and 
material degradation of their own 
papers, subjected the Directory 
publishers to an expense which the 
appreciation of their work did 
not fully warrant. Since the 
early part of 1897 the Directory 
guarantee has been limited to cases 
where the publisher of a paper ex- 
pressed his desire of having a 
guaranteed rating and has secured 
the Directory publishers against 
possible loss by the permanent de- 
posit of $100 as an assurance of 
his good faith. 

The Directory. when deciding 
to limit its guarantee to the class 
last mentioned, also provided for 
the protection of the great major- 
ity of circulation ratings given in 
the Directory that remained un- 
guaranteed, a system of signs 
(4 eb 443+4+) to follow circu 
lation ratings when circulations 
seemed to warrant the belief that 
deceptive statements were fur 
nished. These signs are explained 
in the Directory key as follows: 

+ The accuracy of this rating has been ques- 
tioned by one or more persons who claim to 
have facilities for knowing the facts. 

44+ The accuracy of this rating has been 
questioned by one or more persons who claim 
to have facilities for knowing the facts, and it 
is feared that the doubts expressed do rest 
upon a substantial foundation 

+ 4 4+ The editor of the American Newspa- 
per Directory has offered to verify the correct- 
ness of a circulation statement furnished by 
this paper, provided the publisher of the paper 
vould agree to rlace the necessarv facilities at 

s disposal. It was stipulated that the verifi- 
cation should be without cost to the publisher 
ef the paper, but to this offer the publisher’s 


response was not such as to entirely remove the 
impression of doubt that had been cast on the 
accuracy of the statement furnished. 

So far one or the other of the 
above signs have been utilized in 
only about a dozen cases. The 
first paper to qualify itself to the 
triple marks (44## ), as explained 
above, was the Philadelphia Even- 
ing Item, a daily paper that had 
been in the habit of furnishing 
detailed circulation statements 
made in apparent good faith, but 
the truthfulness of which the edi 
tor of the American Newspaper 
Directory, for what seemed to be 
good and sufficient reasons, found 
it necessary to doubt. This caused 
the following letter to be addressed 
to the publishers of that paper: 

(Copy.) 
New York, Jan. 7, 1898. 


We have received a circulation statement 
from your office, covering the year of 1897, 
showing the actual daily average of the /tem 
to have been 198,875, and that of the Sunday 
edition 217,421. e are particularly anxious 
that the accuracy of the circulation rating 
given your paper, in the March issue of the 
Directory, shall be established beyond ques- 
tion. In order that it may be so, we will 
cause the correctness of the circulation state- 
ment you have furnished to be verified by a 
special examination, provided you will place 
at our disposal the necessary facilities. The 
verification, if one is permitted, will be con- 
ducted without cost to yourselves. If this pro- 
posal is acceptable to you, we will send a rep- 
resentative for that purpose at an early day. 

This propositicn was treated by 
the publishers of the /tem about 
as would be expected if the doubt 
of the accuracy of their statement 
had a_ substantial foundation. 
hey made no reply. At this time 
(J nuary, 1901) the Directory 
editor is again in receipt, from the 
same paper, of a later statement of 
circulation, covering the year 1900, 
which he would deal with in a 
manner similar to the previous 
one if he had reason to think the 
publishers of the /tem would treat 
his proposal in any other way than 
they did in 1808. 

Other papers to which the Di- 
rectory editor has deemed advis- 
able to address a letter of the 
same nature have also avoided the 
issue generally by ignoring it en- 
tirely. These have been the fol- 
Jowing : Providence (R. I.) Tele- 
gram, Nashville (Tenn.) Amer- 
ican, New York (N. Y.) Leslie’s 
Weekly, New York (N. Y.) Dra 
matic News. Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Household Journal and quite re- 
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cently the Manchester (N. H.) Ad- 
vertiser, a weekly paper with some 
(alleged) forty or fifty local edi- 
tions. The case of the last named 
paper varies from the others men- 
tioned in that its publisher gave 
his consent to allow the proposed 
verification and a day (the 28th 
day of December) was appointed 
by mutual agreement for the Di- 
rectory representative to proceed 
with his examination. A competent 
person was sent for the purpose, 
but when he arrived facilities 
for the verification were not fur- 
nished. This being the case, in ad- 
dition to the triple cross marks 
( # # +') as above explained, the 
circulation rating of the Manches- 
ter Advertiser and its editions, 
in the forthcoming issue of the 
American Newspaper Directory 
is likely to be further embellished 
by the mark (! !) which is ex- 
plained in the Directory key as fol- 
lows : 

(11) The general advertiser ought to make 
himself well acquainted with the merits of this 
publication before contracting with it for ad- 
Vertising space. 

In the opinion of the editor of 
the American Newspaper Direct- 
ory newspaper publishers may be 
generally divided into three 
classes 

Ist. The publisher who will 
truthfully tell the circulation of 
his paper. He is fair and honest. 

2nd. The publisher who will not 
tell the circulation of his paper. 
He may be honest but hardly fair, 
as long as he refuses to make 
known the quantity of his com- 
modity which he has to sell for a 
specified price. 

3rd. The publisher who is un- 
scrupulous in his circulation claims 
and under the guise of truthfulness 
will give out statements of circu- 
lation that will not stand the test, 
always reserving a loophole that 
leaves his statement less than defi- 
nite. The general advertiser can- 
not profitably deal with papers of 
this class. 

Of these three classes the first 
finds it the easiest thing in the 
world to secure an accurate cir- 
culation rating in the American 
Newspaper Directory, all that is 
necessary being to state the facts 
and sign and date his statement. 
The second class sometimes fails 


to obtain a satisfactory circulation 
rating because the Directory editor 
cannot always learn from _ out- 
siders what the publisher of the 
paper is himself unwilling to have 
made known. The third is an 
imposition upon _ all . concerned, 
whether newspaper directory, ad- 
vertiser or fellow publisher. 
~7or 

“THE SILENT PARTNER.” 

One of Printers’ INK’s babies 
that for some time has been put 
out with a dry nurse way down in 
Maine is known to the neighbors 
by the somewhat incongruous 
name—for a baby—of the Silent 
Partner. 

In its January issue the Silent 
Partner tells his opinion of the 
American Newspaper Directory, 
and the editor of that standard 
work makes comment thereon. 
What the Silent Partner asserts 
is printed in nonpareil and the Di- 
rectory man’s comments are given 
in brevier. 

ASSERTION. 

The American Newspaper Directory 
has been published for thirty-two con 
secutive years, and in our opinion its 
only weak point is in the manner of 
making up circulation ratings, 

COM MENT, 

This is really the Directory’s 
strongest point. Note that the 
repetition of the ratings accorded 
for ten years last past shows 
whether a publisher is reticent or 
open and above board about letting 
his actual issues be known. 

ASSERTION. 

If a publisher does not take the trou- 
ble to compile a statement, his circula 
igs is rated far below what it ought to 
re, 

COM MENT. 

This is never done. The Direct 
ory keeps standing an offer of a 
reward for the discovery of a case 
of this sort in the following words: 

“A copy of the next issue of the 
American Newspaper Directory 
will be presented to the first 
person who shall prove that any 
paper in this edition credited with 
a circulation rating by letter is act- 
ually entitled to a higher letter 
rating than it receives.” 

This reward is not called for a 
dozen times in a year. 

ASSERTION. 
A publication, the manager of which 
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takes the trouble to compile and furnish 
a statement of circulation, is sometimes 
quoted three or four times higher than 
a paper which every interested party 
knows to have a circulation far in ex- 
cess of the favored one. 


COM MENT. 

Any one reading this would 
suppose the writer must have in 
mind a case in point but this is 
not so. If the Silent Partner will 
examine the Directory for the pur- 
pose of picking out an instance 
that sustains his assertion he will 
find that none such exists. 

ASSERTION, 

The editor of the Directory says it is 
the publisher’s own fault and that he 
(the editor) failing to receive any state- 
ment is bound to keep on the safe side. 


COM MENT. 

Doubtless the Directory man 
ought to keep on the safe side, but 
as a matter of fact the principal 
reason why many a publisher fails 
to send in a circulation report is 
found in his experience that the 
Directory editor, if left in the dark, 
is likely to assign him a higher 
circulation rating than he could 
truthfully claim. It is wonderful 
what good papers exist and make 
money On an average issue of a 
thousand copies. 

ASSERTION. 
The editor usually keeps so well on 


the safe side that the rating is out of 
joint. 
COM MENT. 
If the (presumably) honest 


editor of the Silent Partner will 
devote an hour to the examination 
of the Directory ratings of papers 
about whose circulations he has 
knowledge he will be forced to ad- 
mit that this fling was not de- 
served. 
ASSERTION. 

In the meantime, the advertiser who 
pays $5 for the book does not care a 
hurrah whether the editor of the Direct- 
ory gets his circulation figures by pub- 
lishers’ affidavits or through the em- 
ployment of a detective agency. He 
simply wants the information. 

COM MENT. 

And information is what he gets. 
And when he disregards the infor- 
mation the Directory conveys he 
gets fooled. 

ASSERTION. 

Far be it from us to undertake to 
teform the maker of this book. It 
seems too bad, however, that its value 
should be limited because of a method 
of ratings which the advertiser cannot 
reby upon any more than could a jobber 
tely upon the information of a mercan- 


INK. 2¢ 


tile agency that gave certain prosperous 
business men a rating of small capital, 
simply because they did not give signed 
statements to the agency reporter. 


COM MENT. 

A prominent New York mer- 
chant refrained from making any 
very definite statement to the mer- 
cantile agencies because he knew 
the prevailing opinion about his 
credit was much higher than a 
definite statement from him would 
sustain. To-day a whole lot of 
banks are wondering if the million 
or more of the paper they held of 
this concern will pan out as much 
as thirty cents on the dollar. The 
Directory editor has known papers 
generally credited with 50,000 cir- 
culation that did not print 2,500 
copies. The publishers of papers 
of this sort generally speak of the 
Directory as a blackmailing 
scheme. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

The Directory editor is pleased 
to read the comments of the Silent 
Partner. They voice an opinion 
much fostered by dishonest news- 
paper publishers and believed in 
(doubtless) by some who are per- 
fectly honest; because the occasion 
to investigate and prove its falsity 
has never presented itself at a 
convenient season. The first vol- 
ume of the Directory for its thirty- 
third year will be ready for deliv- 


ery to subscribers on Friday, 
March Ist. 
The Publishers’ Guide, a New 


York periodical issued in the in- 
terest of newspaper men, in its is- 
sue of December 15 says: 

A great many publishers are given to 
belittling the advantage to them of hav- 
ing satisfactory Directory ratings. Here 
are some remarks on this subject by Yi 
D. Scanlon, of the Grand Forks Herald 
(N. D.), that are deserving of attention: 

“When it comes to getting foreign 
business, you are in identically the same 
position as the country merchant. You 
must advertise for your trade. You 
must keep constantly drumming it up, 
resorting to every legitimate means to 
keep the name of your publication be- 
‘fore the Eastern agents and the general 
advertisers. They will not know that 
you have a good advertising medium 
unless you see to it yourself that you 
are properly rated in the newspaper di- 
rectories. Big advertisers look up your 
circulation rating just as a ewholesaler 
would refer to Dun or Bradstreet be- 
fore selling a merchant a bill of goods. 
If you have a newspaper with a good 
average circulation, which caters to some 
political creed or class of people, it 











gives you a certain prestige which en 
titles you to recognition in the advertis 
ing field. Advertisers are always look- 
ing for information of this sort, and an 
argument along this line will prove to 
be a business getter.’ 

Some publishers seem to have the im- 
pression that they are causing the ai 
rectory man annoyance by not sending 
him correct information. The shoe is 
on the other foot, as it matters little to 
them, but it is of considerable value to 
publishers to have their publications 
rated fairly. The best way to have this 
done is to send in a statement made out 
accurately, following instructions as 
nearly as possible. 

A_ publication that is not mentioned 
or that has an indefinite rating certainly 
does not receive the same consideration 
from the general advertiser as those that 
have their proper rating. 

There may be an occasional instance 
where it is impossible for a publisher to 
get a satisfactory rating in certain di 
rectories, but those cases are rare and 
often the cause may be easily overcome. 
“Giving the devil his due,” we are in 
clined to the belief that the most of 
directory publishers are inclined to be 
fair, A. as to ratings. 


THAT ADVERTISING TRUST. 


In Printers’ INK for December 
26th space was given to the fol- 
lowing statement 

Among the papers represented by the 
Armor-Bowen Co. of Baltimore are the 
following variously credited with from 
eleven hundred to twenty-two hundred 
circulation: 








Anmapolia § ..ccces: Republican ....1300 
Cumberland ....../ Alleghanian ...2000 
Westminster ..... Advocate .....2200 
Elkton «oe Cecil Democrat. 
Elkton - Cecil News.... 
Oakland -Republican 

Bel Air ..........Harford Dem. 

PD GE Sudima.caieveen BEE oscceses 
Havre de Grace... Republican 

3 2: eee |”: 
Ellicott City ...... Democrat 
Chestertown ...... Transcript 


Centreville Observer ..... 
Centreville ....... Record . 
NE reer 

Referring to these, the editor of the 
American Newspaper Directory says that 
if the Armor-Bowen Co. can show that 
any one of them actually prints an aver- 
age edition of so many as a thousand 
copies he will reward the Armor-Bowen 
Co. for the information by presenting 
a copy of the latest issue of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory and will give 
an additional copy for the second, third 
and so on for every one of the papers 
named that shall be shown to really 
print so many as a thousand copies reg- 
ularly. 

This publication elicited two re- 
plies, as given below: 

CuMBERLAND, Md., Dec. 29, 1900. 

Managing Editor Printers’ INK, 10 

Spruce St., New York: 

See page 28 your issue 26th and prom- 
ise retraction as to Alleghaniau’s circu- 
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lation in next issue or proceedings will 

begin at once Alleghanian’s circula 

tion is never less than two thousand. 
Joun W. Avirert, 


Proprietor Alleg 





BALTIMORE, Jan. 2, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We wish to thank you for your fair 
and courteous treatment of us in pub- 
lishing our entire letter of December 14. 

We also note the offer made by the 
editor of your American Newspaper Di- 
rectory. In reply we beg to submit to 
him and to you the following: 

the Armor-Bowen Co., Inc., hereby 
agrees to send its representative with 
a representative of either the American 
Newspaper Directory or of PRINTERS’ 
Ink to each paper mentioned in the ar- 
ticle which appeared in Printers’ INK 
of December 26, 1900, the expenses of 
said representative to be paid for by the 
Armor-LBowen Co., Inc., in the propor 
tion of one-fifteenth for everv paper on 
the said list that cannot show an aver- 
age circulation of one thousand copies 
for the past six months, provided that 
the American Newspaper Directory or 
Printers’ INK pay said expenses in the 
same proportionate rate, viz., one-fif 
teenth for every paper that shows an 
average circulation of one thousand cop- 
ies for the past six months, 

And the Armor-Bowen Co., Inc., fur- 
ther agrees to forfeit $100 for each pa 
per of the said list which shows an 
average circulation for the past six 
months of less than one thousand cop 
ies, provided the American Newspaper 
Directory or Printers’ INK will give to 
the Armor-Bowen Co., Inc., one dollar 
($1.00) for each copy of each paper 
over and above the average circulation 
of ene thousand. 

We do not make either of these prop- 
ositions in any sense as a “bluff,” but 
we simply want to show Printers’ INk, 
its readers and the American Newspaper 
Directory that we are sure of our 
grounds, and we don’t want to be in 
volved in a doubtful controversy, and 
on the other hand we do not feel that 
we should bear the expense of proving 
what we know to be facts. 

If Printers’ Ink or the American 
Newspaper Directory do not care to ac- 
cept either of these propositions, we will 
send to you a sworn statement from 
each of the said newspapers, which we 
must insist be accepted by PriInTERs’ 
Ink and the American Newspaper Di- 
rectery as conclusive evidence of the 
circulations in controversy. 

We have been exceedingly careful in 
regard to this matter of circulations. 
Mr. Patterson, secretary of our com 
pany, and Mr. Armor, president of our 
company, between them personally visit 
ed each paper and thoroughly investi 
gated the circulation of each. 

The Armor-Bowen Co., Inc., has re 
fused to enter into its contract with 
some papers in eee simply he 
cause they would not allow its repre 
sentative to thoroughly investig yate their 
circulation, thereby showing that the 
circulation which they wished the Ar 
mor-Bowen Co., Inc., to give and for 
which they wish to the Armor-Bowen 
Co., Inc., to pay was not correct. 

This accounts for the absence from 
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the Armor-Bowen Co.'s list of a fourth 
or more of the county weekly papers of 
Maryland. 

Its investigations revealed the aston- 
ishing facts that papers claiming from 
1,000 to 1,500 had in some cases less 
than half and in one or two instances 
less than one-fourth of the circulation 
claimed. 

The contract which the Armor-Bowen 
Co., Inc., makes with the advertiser 
guarantees the actual figures of the cir- 
culation which it sells, charges the ad- 
vertiser with this circulation at so much 
per thousand and agrees to rebate the 
same proportionate rate for every hun- 
dred circulation less than paid for, on 
proof within thirty days from the date 
of contract. . 

We have a copy of the latest Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory, and so do not 
care for another. Yours very truly, 

Tue Armor-Bowen Co., INc., 
Grant Armor, President. 

It will be noted that neither 
communication gives proof of the 
actual issue of any paper of the 
fifteen mentioned, although the 
Armor-Bowen Co., Inc., do mani- 
fest a willingness to join in a sort 
of possum hunt for the purpose of 
gaining information on the sub- 
ject. Printers’ INK maintains that 
the circulation of a paper is best 
stated by giving the actual average 
number of complete copies printed 
for an entire year and believes 
that in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred the circulation may be 
considered proved when the pub- 
lisher has stated his actual edition 
for every issue for a year, added 
them up, divided the total by the 
number of days of issue to find the 
average issue and signed with a 
pen the statement that the figures 
given are actual and true, If any 
one of the papers enumerated will 
prepare and sign such a statement 
the Little Schoolmaster will accept 
it as true and accord the publisher 
that does this (if any one of them 
does) a higher place in his esteem 
than had been previously assigned. 
If the Armor-Bowen Co., Inc., 
find it possible to obtain such 
proof of actual issues of one or 
more of the papers named there 
really must not be much expense 
attendant upon the successful effort, 
for the publisher will have to do 
all the work. If requested Print- 
ERS’ INK will furnish gratis a 
sufficient number of nicely ruled 
blanks prepared for the conven- 
ience of newspaper men who wish 
to convey the verv sort of infor- 
mation here talked about. 
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AWARDED JANUARY 17TH, Igor, PY 
“ PrinTERs’ Ink,’ 
The Little Schooimaster inthe Art of Advertising 
To THe ‘“ Weexty CoMMRRCIAL,” 


OF BANGOR, MAINE, 
that paper having heen pronounced, 
after over eight months’ careful weigh- 
ing of evidence, the one which gives 
an advertiser best service, in propor- 
tion to the price charged, among all 
the weeklies in the United States. 


A BILL OF EXCEPTIONS. 


Lincotn, Neb. Dec. 28, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
In re “The Fifth Sugar Bowl.” 


Now comes the Press Publishing Com- 
pany, publishers of the Lincoln (Neb.) 
Freie Presse, and says that: 

1. Printers’ INK erred in stating that 
weeklies to-day do not carry very much 
advertising, etc., etc. (page 30, Oct. 31, 
1900). As this statement is made in 
speaking of the papers which lay claim 
to the Fifth Sugar Bowl, the editor of 
Printers’ INK might easily see his mis- 
take by glancing over a tew copies. He 
will find that nearly all, and -especially 
the Lincoln Freie Presse, carry tully as 
much advertising as their space _ will 
reasonably permit. As nearly all of the 
advertising is “keyed,’’ you have the 
best evidence that it is profitable. 

2. Printers’ INK (Nov. 21) erred in 
stating the rate and circulation of the 
Lincoln (Neb.) Freie Presse to be: Cir- 
culation, 88,196; rate per line, 25 cents; 
rate per thousand copies, .0028. 

The American Newspaper Directory 
for October, 1900, has on file a detailed 
statement showing that the average cir- 
culation of the Lincoln (Neb.) Freie 


Presse for twelve months preceding ex- 
ceeded 100,000 copies per issue. Up to 
Nov. 1 and for ten months previous the 
flat rate of the Lincoln Freie Presse 
had been 20c. per line, or .0020 per 
thousand copies. Any agency or any 
advertiser who has done business with 


us will verify the latter fact. 
The average circulation of the Lin- 
coln Freie Presse from Nov. 1 to date 


has been in excess of 125,000 copies each 
issue, and upon this fact is based our 
present flat rate of 25c. per line, which 
is again equal to .0020 per thousand 
copies. This proportion has been the 
basis of our rate for years, even when 
our circulation was small, and at a time 
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when such a rate would nof even pay 
for composition, ete. For 1899 the 


average circulation exceeding 88,000 and 
our rate was then 2oc. per line. 

3. Printers’ INK, in its resume (Oct. 
31), refers to our claim that the circu- 
lation of the Lincoln Freie Presse con- 
tains no waste—not even exchanges. It 
erred, however, in not mentioning the 
fact that all subscriptions are invariably 
paid in advance for a full year. 

4. Printers’ INK erred in admitting 
evidence relating to changes of rate or 
circulation occurring after the contest 
had begun, as it did in printing an ad 
vance in our rates Nov. 1, though it 
corresponds with an increase in circu- 
lation, 

s. Printers’ INK erred in asking the 
publishers to answer the following ques- 
tions: “Does any paper possess superior 
character or influence to more than af- 
fect a balance against it in point of cir- 
culation?” (page 29, Nov. 21.) This 
question should be decided by the judges 
of the contest, after considering to what 
extent quality of paper, presswork, etc., 
affects the value. The testimony cf 
publishers as to comparative profits from 
the use of their columns is not admis- 
sible, unless based upon actual experi- 
ence in advertising in all or a number 
of the competing papers. Testimonials 
from advertisers may be admitted and 
such evidence must be weighed by the 
judges. It sems to us that the judges 
should obtain a list of the advertisers 
carrying “keyed” announcements in the 
competing papers, and should, if pos- 
sible, get a comparative statement. 

Respectfully submitted, 
THE PRESS PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


PERSISTENT REGULARITY. 


“This must be a ~ ee medicine, 
it is advertised so much 

It was a woman who made the re- 
mark to a druggist who sold her a pack- 
age of corn plaster. 

A little analysis of this particular and 
apparently trivial incident reveals inter- 
esting facts. The plaster had in reality 
been advertised very little. A six-inch 
advertisement once a week in one news: 
paper was the extent of publicity given 
it. This advertising, however, had been 
kept up regularly for more than a year. 
As regularly as the Monday issue of 
that newspaper appeared the six-inch ad 
was there in neat display and new word- 
ing. Regularity won recognition for this 
remedy. There were no big spaces—no 
plunging; only one small stroke once 
each week. The expense was small, the 
risk slight, but results now pay the bills 
and leave a comfortable profit besides. 

It is doubtful if any one principle of 
advertising policy is so often proved true 
as the wonderful power of persistent 
regularity. Startinc H. Busser. 


— 


ANY newspaper that will not prove 
its circulation has not the right to ask 
money from advertisers for that circu- 
lation. A circulation that will not bear 
an investigation has something to hide, 
Any newspaper that refuses an adver- 
tiser, who asks for proof of circulation, 
should be refused further patronage 
Bo that advertiser.—Rhode Island Ad- 
v 
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PRINTING NOT WANTED. 


While Constantinople and Cairo and 
the Orient in general have excellent 
printing establishments and issue an 
abundance of bvoks and_ periodicals, 
Persia issues only lithographic reproduc- 
tions of its native literature, says the 
Boston Transcript. The Gegenwart 
gives the following facts in the case: 

In the beginning of the present cen- 
tury a printer’s press was set up in 
Tabriz and a number of books were pub- 
lished. But this experiment was soon 
given up. The innovation proved to be 
exceedingly unpopular in Persia, and this 
for two reasons: in the first place the 
straight and stiff character of print- 
ed letters offended the esthetic taste of 
the Persians; secondly, a printed book 
lost its character as a written produc- 
tion. The same reason that causes a 
Persian to place an extraordinary value 
on beautiful handwriting makes him de- 
plore the absence of this beauty in print- 
ed productions. A beautifully written 
manuscript is his special delight. If he 
cannot have the manuscript itself, he is 
content with a lithographic reproduction, 
which is the best imitation. 

People in the West can scarcely ima- 
gine how much attention is paid in Per- 
sia and elsewhere in the Orient to the 
production of a finely finished manu- 
script. Men of deep learning spent 
years in acquiring the art of reproduc- 
ing the classical works of their literature 
in the most beautiful handwriting pos- 
sible. Although this art has in recent 
years been supplanted by lithography, 
in every large bazaar special sections 
are still set apart for the preparation 
and sale of such manuscripts. The or- 
dinary house library of a Persian con- 
sists of an Arabic edition of the Koran, 
one or more of the poets, a dictionary 
and a_ general history, all, however, 
either in manuscript or in lithographic 
reproductions. 


Ir is not necessary that the adver- 
tisement should be “fine writing. It 
need not be an essay. It requires more 
time and acumen to condense’ your 
words, make them strong, than to ex- 
pand.—Bakers’ Helper. 

eo 
see PUBLIC ATION. ! 


RaBewewewe somo Ce Sue SaS eee On OOO 
f a thief should steal your 

purse and leave a valuable 
< diamond ring in your 
pocket, what would you do 
with the ring? 





see Dr. S. Weir Mitchell's 
Piquant Story, 


A COMEDY 
OF CONSCAENCE 


complete im tne 





Sold everywhere. 35 cents. 
The Century Co, New York 
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HOW ONE MAGAZINE IS ADVERTISING 


PRINTERS’ 


H. H. TAMMEN. 





When inclosing to Printers’ 
INK the following sketch from 
Drops of Ink, official organ of the 
Colorado Editorial Association, 
Mr. Tammen refers to it in the 
sentence printed below: 

Inclosed please find Drops of Ink. 
The fakir wrote a good hot story about 


me which I thought you might get time 
to read. 


Tammen—**A thoroughbred, with all 
that the word implies.’ 
Tammen—*‘The worst 
Colorado.” 
Tammen-—*A man of great originality 
and possessed of many lovable qualities. e 


Tammen-——‘.\ foul-mouthed wretch!’ 


blackguard in 


Tammen—*A brilliant and successful 
fellow!” 
Tammen—*‘A loyal friend, an un- 


and an entertaining 
acquaintance, a type very well known in 
the far East, where the graduates of the 
street often rise to great positions. 

These are a few of the opinions which 
I have heard expressed in regard to H. 
H. Tammen, the subject of this sketch, 
and, paradoxical as it sounds, no one 
Of them is entirely wrong, the sole trou- 
ble being that each person had had but 
one view of the shenr-alied character 
of the man. 

It’s a mistake to say he’s a type—he’s 
not—-he’s entirely too complex to bear 
classification. 

It often happens that a youth without 
education steps from the streets to,a 
position behind the bar, but I have not 
heard of another case where the mixer 
of the seductive cocktail and the in- 
sidious pousse-cafe has seated himself in 
a publisher’s chair and not alone filled 
it but made it great 

Thirty years ago a 
boy of nine, with a face like Michael 
\ngelo’s cherubs, and an extensive ac- 
quaintance with the streets, was installed 


scrupulous enemy 


little tow-headed 





behind the bar of a great saloon in Phil- 
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There he learned many things 
not included in the education of the 
average youth. He found out that if 
he did not look out for himself no one 
would. He also discovered that the ma- 
jority of men were fools—it is a knowl- 
edge that most men only attain at a 
mature age, and many never at all. 

As time went on he accumulated a 
vast deal of curious information, and in- 
cidentally acquired a vocabulary of un- 
rivaled richness. He had no book edu- 
cation, but had an amount of intelli- 
gence that doubly discounted any lack 
of that kind, as far as an insight into 
the mind and motive of the average 
man or woman was concerned, could 
give a college professor cards and beat 
him hands down. 

In 1880 he was smiling across the pol- 
ished counter of the Windsor Hotel bar. 
The cherub of nine had become the 
youth of nineteen. In that ten years 
he had seen the world and discovered 
the folly of most things. His religion 
could be summed up in the | language of 
David Harum, who said, “Do unto 
others as they would do unto you, and 
do it first. 

e completed his education by a 
study of the “great men” of Colorado— 
he had them constantly under his eye— 
he knew their weak points and their 
strong ones—he likewise knew what was 
under the veneer t was not always 
edifying, nor did it add to his respect 
for mankind—but it was instructive. 

One bright day he constructed a toy 
and exhibited it upon his counter. A 
traveler came in and offered to pur- 
chase it. That was the first step toward 
another life. In five years he had revo- 
lutionized the curio business of the 
West and laid the foundation for a for- 
tune. 

About this time he founded the Great 
Divide, a magazine which from its in- 
ception’ was a daring and unique inno- 
vation. 


adelphia. 


The panic of '93 wiped out his for- 
tune—but in ‘94 he was again to the 
front with a publication called “The 
White City Art Company”'—a pictorial 


magazine which to- day is the best thing 
of its kind in America. 

Five years ago he met Frederick G. 
Bonfils and induced him to purchase the 
Denver Post, an insignificant evening 
paper. without circulation or influence 
and Tammen’s opportunity had arrived. 

The splendid success of the Post is a 
matter of common knowledge. It stands 
to-day the foremost paper of the Middle 

est—and the man who has led it to 
victory is Harry H. Tammen. 

With his unique knowledge of the 
world he combines an astute mifid, a 
daring originality, an utter absence of 
fear and a complete contempt for shams 
and hypocrisy—with all this, he has al- 
ways recognized the advantage of sur- 
rounding himself with first-class people. 
his pet phrase being that “nothing is too 
good for the Post.’ 

His greatest fault is a garrulity that 
will not be repressed and a misuse of the 
Queen’s —— which horrifies the or- 
thodox and deeply offends the aesthetic. 


He is intensely dramatic in all of his 
instincts, and never fails to play to the 
grand stand. 

Te has a curious vanity. a childlike 


desire to occupy the central position at 
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all times, is very sensitive to criticism 
from those he loves, but rather enjoys 
being “roasted”? on the outside, has a 
singularly happy home life, and is much 
beloved by all of his employees and by 
the few people to whom he gives his 
friendship. 

In fact, he is one of the few men t 
whom every kind of epithet can be truth- 
fully applied, and yet who will ever com 
mand the admiration of those who know 
him well, because whatever his faults he 
has been given that priceless treasure 
a drop of pure intelligence. A shade 
less and he might have been more con- 
ventional, a shade more and he would 
have been a genius——and geniuses they 
say are mad. 

As it is, he stands to-day one of the 
most unique figures in Colorado, if not 
in the entire West. 

“or 
A DISTINCTION WITH A 
DIFFERENCE. 

The ‘“‘ad-smith’ and his motley sort 
have been tinkering away in duane fash- 
ion on the far rim of advertising. wholly 
ignorant of its inner meaning or of its 
vital power. [But thanks to the hard 
common sense of business men they have 
been cut short in their fantastic careers 
and are fast passing away. With them 
is passing their one idea, that adver- 
tising consisted solely in gaining the at- 
tention of some people, by some design. 
however far-fetched, or by some weird 
combination of words or by some odd 
typesetting. They quite lost sight of the 
fact that gaining attention may result 
only in securing notoriety. Not only 
must attention be gained but held, while 
information about the article advertised 
is imparted in a way to produce a fa- 
vorable and, if possible, a convincing 
impression. This is the aim of all good 
advertising and it is the pole star of 
every sound advertiser in the country. 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle, 

ome 
A GREAT LITTLE THING. 

Ralph Waldo—Pa, is there such a 
thing as “a great little thing’’? 

Busy Father—-Well, er—yes lake 
that little ad of mine in Printers’ Ink, 
for example. 

——__+o+ 

Don't roast your competitor. It mere 
ly introduces him to a whole lot of 
people who did not even know he was 
on the earth.—Good Advertising 


STANLEY DAY’S VIEW. 

Fashion seems to be predominant all 
over the Delineator office, even to the 
advertising department. Its most recent 
outbreak is an attempt to imitate the 
senseless rule of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal's forbidding agents to make a 
quotation at less than regular rates. 
The discount of the Delineator and De- 
signer is so small that few would wish 
to cut it; but if they should, this rule 
is no bar, as all necessary is to subtract 
the amount of allowance on the Delinea- 
tor from the price of some other paper. 
The only effect of the rule is to cause 
inconvenience and to hinder a_ straight- 
forward style of business. Evidently it 
was inspired by agents of a class which 
carries more fashion — cash in its 
clothes.—A dvertisers’ Guid 

- —_ 
TRIES EVERY METHOD. 

The American Newspaper Directory 
is now sending out its annual demand 
to newspaper men for information about 
the circulation of their papers. Prova 
bly no other publication printed in the 
world has so many times changed its 
form of asking questions and of suggest- 
ing to newspaper men what will be the 
result if they do not comply with its re- 
quests. No paper has used such diverse 
phraseology in trying to influence news 
paper men to state their circulation. 
Boston (Mass.) Home Journal. 

+. 
LARGE CIRCULATIONS 

A. C. Harmsworth, chairman of the 
company publishing the Evening News 
a ial cocoa London paper, recently 
stated that on the relief of Ladysmith 
964,440 copies of the News were sold. 
On the capture of Spion Kop 630,315 
papers were disposed of. On the fol- 
lowing day, when Spion Kop was aban- 
doned, the sale dropped to 546,696. 
Cronje’s surrender was responsible for 
835,569. The weight of paper consumed 
in 1900 was 3,617 tons.—Fourth Estate. 

>. 





Many people are wholly lacking in the 
sense of humor. Others never read verse 
of any kind. Most of people like their 
reading matter undiluted. If they fancy 
philosophy they know where to find it. 
When they turn to the advertising col 
umns of their daily or weekly paper it 
is to find where they can supply their 
We ants at the most reasonable rates. 

'E mgiene 4 Grocer. 


PUBLISHERS INDIANAPOLIS PREss, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Dear Strs—A paper which has as its owners and active 
editors men who have stood foremost in Indianapolis as suc- 
cessful journalists for thirty years, must be a paper with support 
that advertisers cannot afford to overlook. Continued success 
to the Press! and all legitimate business. Good newspaper ad- 
vertising is the best promoter of the latter. Yours, etc., 


PERRY LUKENS, JR., New York Representative, No. 


Joun E. KirLAND, Druggist. 


29 Tribune Bldg., N. Y. 
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LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTING 
SURFACES. 

Many centuries ago, before the 
towns of Solenhofen, Fishstad or 
the State of Wurtemberg were 
thought of, immense quantities of 
fine loam, chalk, slate, etc., ac- 
cumulated among the calcareous 
coral-cliff lagoons and under the 
waters of a now unknown ocean. 
To-day a prosperous community is 
deriving a handsome revenue 
from the sale of stone slabs 
formed through the ages by these 
mixtures and through the potent 
changes that have taken place 
since. A mighty industry has 
arisen, which employs thousands 
of men all over the globe in pro- 
ducing art work upon and from 
this stone, and serving as an edu- 
cator of the human race, known 
to every bus:ness man as the most 
effective means of advertising, 
to the artist the most direct 
way of reproducing the touch of 
his pencil. 

Alois Senefelder, a speculative 
mind, aided by a singular circum- 
stance, found a slab of this pure 
limestone at hand, wrote upon it 
with an etching-ink which had 
been prepared for some other pur- 


as 


pose, all in a moment of nerv- 
ous haste (because he could not 
find a ready piece of paper), 


wrote a washerwoman’s memo- 
randum upon the stone, and aided 
by his genius of observation, skill 
and perseverance, invented lithog- 
raphy. This is now somewhat 
over a century ago, and it stands 
to-day as the only popular, eco- 
nomic printing process for the 
rendering of fine art expression; 
hut little having been added to 
the principles underlying the in- 
vention, but much regarding its 
capacity and_ utilization. 

The principle of printing from 
stone is simply this: You are en- 
abled to print from a perfectly 
flat surface; there need not be any 
elevation of your work at all, be- 
cause you have a substance in the 
smoothly-polished litho stone that 
is at once susceptible to the slight- 
est form of grease (ink), under- 
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going a firm compact with it, as 
well as a substance that will at all 
places where left free from ink, 
absorb water. This is all there 
is to it; as long as you moisten 
the stone, upon which a drawing 
with greasy ink has been placed, 
you can roll over it with ink and 
the latter will only adhere to its 
like, but will be repelled by the 
water; just the same as a fat spot 
on a piece of paper will not allow 
any water to remain upon it, al- 
though the surrounding paper will 
receive it readily. Of course 
there are some other things neces- 
sary in order to render the method 
of practical utility, such as gum, 
acids, resin, burning, etc., which 
it would be too confusing to the 
business man to enter into. 

There have been many places 
in different parts of the globe 
where litho stone has been found, 
but nowhere as yet has any been 
produced of that purity and just- 
right quality which is taken from 
the Solenhofen quarries in Wurt- 
emberg, Bavaria. The land is 
owned there, as in most places, 
by various individuals. These 
employ sk:lled labor to raise the 
stone, or they “farm it out” to 


some contractor; they do not 
make: a good thing, financially, 
out of it, competition being 


strong; and it is needless to say 
that if Solenhofen were a United 
States dependency, a little trust 
would soon have the bull by the 
horns, and_ things would be more 
“regulated.” The stone is lifted 
from the quarries in slabs from 
5x6 inches and 2x3 inches thick, 
up to 40x60 inches, the former 
selling here for about from 6 to 7 
cents per pound. Slabs have been 
taken of the larger size, of ex- 
ceptional purity, worth over $500. 

The principle in surface print- 
ing, being so exceptionally simple, 
as no high-etching, as in line 
work, or make-ready, as in half- 
tone, is necessary (besides the abil- 
ity of the artist, of drawing on a 
slab and at once, by very little 
preparation, proceeding to print 


from the very original), as well 
as the very economic method of 
reproducing and multiplying the 
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work on other stones, of greater 
dimension, thus printing the larg- 
est kind of a sheet, has naturally 
been an incentive to its cultiva- 
tion, these being facilities which 
no other printing method pos- 
sesses. At the same time lithog- 
raphy kept pace with the inven- 
tion of photography, and readily 
adopted its quick means of pro- 
ducing superior originals for the 
printing press. 

One drawback was left, how- 
ever, as the competition for a 
larger and still larger sheet ad- 
vanced, the cumberstone stone, 
and its difficulty of obtaining and 
shipping, was felt more and more, 
and speculative minds looked 
about for other material to’ adopt 
for surface printing. The step 
was a little one, it is true, for four 
ways were left open, these being: 
pure metal, a chemical deposit 
upon metal, a composition, and 
joining or mounting several small 
stones together. The first was 
tried by the inventor himself, on 
zinc; the second was tried soon 
after the death of the inventor, 
and the third has been brought 
pretty nearly to perfection, but 
only in small slabs, and the latter 
is rarely used on account of the 
seams taking ink during the pro- 
cess of printing. 

Zinc is a substance which enters 
rapidly into chemical combinatio1 
with hydrogen and oxygen of 
the atmosphere, and although this 
may be circumvented by certain 
treatment and can then be ex- 
clusively used for certain work, 
it is not infallible under all con- 
ditions ; coatings upon metal, pref- 
erably zinc, are apt to peel off 
under effects of acid used and suc- 
tion of rollers; for artificial stone 
the means are not at hand to pro- 
duce heat or pressure sufficient to 
get a close and fine texture, and 
finally, joining several stones to- 
gether upon the slab presents va- 
ried difficulties in the sawing, pol- 
ishing and accurate fitting of the 
separate pieces. 

Therefore something had to be 
obtained which combined the sen- 
sitiveness of the litho stone and 
presented none of the drawbacks 
of the substances or devices men- 


tioned. This was at last found in 
aluminum. Its adoption for sur 
face printing is claimed by John 
Mulally, in this country; E. 
Villon, lithographer and author, 
in France, and F. Krebs, in Ger 
many. However it may be, the 
step from the use of zinc plate to 
the building of the litho rotary 
press was a far more important 
one, and the adoption of alumi- 
num, after zinc had been used 
successfully, was a comparatively 
natural and unavoidable one. 

As stated in the beginning, the 
principles of lithography have not 
been changed nor materially added 
to since its invention, the manipu- 
lations and capacities thereof have 
been enormously increased, and 
only in the last quarter of its ex- 
istence. Thirty-five years ago a 
litho hand-press printer with a 
stone 18x22 could produce but 
400 impressions a day, and a shop 
that had twenty-five such men 
and presses was a large one. We 
then saw the introduction of the 
steam press, with a stone 30x40. 
and 3,000 impressions per day. 
Then the improvement of this 
press until it would hold a stone 
35x50 and over, with a capacity 
of 5,000 impressions per day, until 
we have reached the zinc and 
aluminum rotary printing engines, 
with a sheet 44x70, printing 15,- 
000 sheets per day, or producing 
with one revolution, in the frac- 
tion of a minute, as many labels 
as were printed in several hours 
on the hand press years ago. The 
rapidity of production could not 
be followed by the hand-feeder, 
and the “Automatic Feeder” had 
to be devised. 

But the restless energy of the 
inventor, not yet satisfied, kept on, 
and is perfecting presses that 
print six and more colors with one 
trip of the sheet. And finally 
comes the news that even the 
damping, the very principle of 
lithography, shall now be changed: 
The removal of the damping roll- 
ers from the lithographic press, 
or the mustering in of the typo- 
graphic press for actual surface 
printing! Could any one have 
thought of such a thing? This 
will simplifymattersin color-print- 
ing, and is a fitting tribute to the 
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finish of this century—the finale 
of the lithographic century.—E. 
F, Wagner, in Information. 


DIFFERENCE OF OPINION. 
By Taylor Z. Richey. 


It often happens that a beginner 
in advertising does not know ex- 
actly what to do, because his ad- 
visers are not agreed on a cer- 
tain- point. One advises him to 
advertise in a certain way. An- 
other advises him to advertise in 
a way directly opposite to that 
outlined by the first, and as a con- 
sequence of this difference of opin- 
ion, the beginner is quite likely 
to reject the advice of both. 

Men differ on all subjects. Were 
all men agreed on all points of ad- 
vertising, there would be no need 
for the advertising expert. Ad- 
vertising would be but a matter 
of rules—rules that could be dem- 
onstrated in all cases as accurate- 
ly as rules that apply to mathe- 
matics. Were all advertisers 
agreed, advertising would know 
no advancement. It would be the 
same to-day, to-morrow or a hun- 
dred years hence. 

Difference of opinion is an in- 
dication of progress. It’s the dif- 
ference of opinion that exists 
among the people in regard to pol- 
itics that makes the United States 
the greatest country under the 
sun. Were all men agreed as to 
how the affairs of this country 
should be conducied, there would 
be no need of having an election 
every four years. If all were 
perfectly satisfied with the way 
things generally were being con- 
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ducted, there could be no advance- 
ment whatever. The world would 
stand still. Where men believe 
differently, it excites discussion 
and induces experiment, that ul- 
timately results in some positive 
knowledge. 

It’s like that in advertising. All 
that is positively known about 
advertising is but the result of 
the difference of opinion that ex- 
isted among advertisers. The be- 
ginner, when he receives advice 
of a contradictory nature from 
two advertisers, should not too 
hastily reject the advice of either, 
for by studying the opinions of 
both advertisers, le can frequently 
determine for himself the best way 
to advertise. 


— +> 
A DAYTON PROPHECY. 

The newspaper of to-day which kéeps 
apace of the times in its general news 
character must expend a great deal of 
money. It necessarily secures little rev- 
enue from its circulation, and is com- 
pelled to expend much for the collection 
of news and for the purchase of high- 
class literary matter, because the news- 
papers are rapidly putting into their col- 
umns high-class magazine stuff. The 
quality of the publication and the cheap- 
ness of circulation conduce to a large 
reading constituency, and enable the pa- 
per to be of inestimable value to the 
advertiser. It is this condition which 
compels the increase in advertising 
rates all over the country, and we insist 
that the increase in expense to the mer- 
chant will be a blessing in disguise. He 
has toe long treated the matter of ad- 
vertising as a perfunctory feature of his 
business. As it becomes a matter of 
greater pecuniary expenditure, it will 
claim the same attention from him as 
the purchase of goods.—Dayton News. 


——___ ++ 
THE PRICE FOR SPACE. 
Every experienced advertiser knows 
that the price paid for space has com- 
paratively little to do with successful 
advertising. —Thomes Balmer. 
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1o SPRUCE §S 
NEW YORK, 
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The Geo. P. Rowell Advertising Agency 
keeps on file the Leading Daily and 
Weekly Papers and Monthly Maga- 


Forward Advertisements at the same 
rate demanded by the publishers, and 
is at all times ready to exhibit copies 
and quote prices. 


authorized to Receive and 
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A Canadian Paper Second 
Only to One in the 
Whole World. 
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An Advertising Triumph! 


La Presse 


contained 27814 columns of paid advertising, which places it second 


This beat all previous records with the exception of the New 
York Journal only. It beat the New York //era/d’s Christmas 


THREE YEARS’ COMPARATIVE STATEMENT. 


1808 1800 1900 
Papers sold, - - 92,000 101,600 107,000 
Number of Pages, - - 28 36 56 
Number Cols. of Advertising 96 170 278 


It must be understood that the Christmas number of LA PREssE 
could have secured 325 columns of advertising if the size of the 
issue had permitted, but during the last five days it was compelled to 
suspend all canvassing for advertisements and to limit the space left 


** Advertising always comes in greatest volume to the paper 


Advertiser. 


LA PRESSE, 





THE CHRISTMAS 


r all the newspapers in the world in printing. 


REATEST VOLUME OF ADVERTISING. 


next highest). It beat the New York World by many 
t beat the Montreal Daz/y Star by 184 columns. 


y advertising. 


the most results,’’ says the New York /ournal and 


Send for rates and sample copies. 





Montreal, Canada. 
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THE OLD FAMILIAR FACES. 

Oh! those old familiar faces, how they 
linger in the mind, 

How the recollection of them ‘round our 
nem'ry is entwined. 

There’s that man in Keene, New Hamp- 
shire, who was going to die for sure, 

Till he swallowed sixteen bottles of 
Dead Shot Consumption Cure; 

Down in Linden, Alabama, lives that 
well-known blacksmith’s wife, 

Who, by means of Piller’s Pellets, found 
the pathway back to life. 

Both their faces linger with us, and re- 
fuse to go away, 

lor in many advertisements we can see 
them every day. 


Up in Tuttle, Colorado, dwells a famous 
miner who 

Lest two legs in one explosion. Jones 
Life Saver pulled him through. 

And in Manly Junction, lowa, two sec- 
tion hands reside, 

Who, by using Johnson’s Tonic, keep 
this side the Great Divide. 

In the town of Burton, Texas, is a man 
who the M. D.’s 

Said would die in twenty minutes Ran 
som’s Oil cured his disease. 

We can see them all before us, though 
they live so far away, 

or their portraits all are printed in the 
papers every day. 


And the babies! Ah! the babies, sit 
ting on their mothers’ knees, 

While the man who takes the picture 
smiles and says, ‘Look pleasant, 
please!” 

llow their pudgy little features are en 
graved upon our hearts, 

lhough the little ones that own them 
live in very distant parts. 

What a wilderness of babies we have 
lately come to know, 

\Who’ve been saved by foods and mush 
es, clear from Maine to Mexico. 
We have never heard their wailing nor 

their prattle and their play, 
But we know them, for we’ve seen them 
in the papers every day. 
P. 


ortland Oregonian, 





ARRANGED BY STATES. 


“this he 0 cents a line 
No display 
SIust be handed 


idvertisements under this head 
cach time. By the year #26 a lin 
other than 2line initial letter 

in one week in advance, 


GEORGIA. 


Sou THERN FARMER, Athen 





Athens, Ga. ~ Leading 

Southern agric’ ultural publication. Thrifty 
people read it; 22,00 monthly. Covers South 
and Southwest. Advertising rates ve ry low 


ILLINOIS. 


( YONKEY’S HOME JOURNAL. excels as a me 

dium.-for interesting a good class of peopie 
in the smailer towns. Our subscribers own 
pianos or organs—the sign of a retined and weilt 
to-do home— and are naturally mall onde r buyers. 
150,000 at 60 cents flat. W. B NKEY COM- 
PANY, Chicago, Illinois. 


MAINE. 


\ J} E are so well satisfied with our ad in this 
column for the past year that we will try 
itagain. It has gotus a peoctas agent, for one 
thing S.3S oe i) Na au St., New York 
who gets us contra ai pane 


He's: 
COURIER-GAZE TIE, ‘Rockland, Me, 








see him 
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CANADA. 


( YANADIAN ADV ERTISING is best done b Noe 
E. DESBARATS ADVERTISING AGE 








Montreal. 





CLASS PAPERS. 


___ ADVERTISING. 


RD INTERS’ INK is a magazine de voted to the 
general subject of advertising. Its standing 
and influence is recognized throughout the en- 
tire country. Its unsolicited judgment upon ad- 
vertising matters is of value to intelligent adver- 
tisers as being that of a recognized authority.- 
Chicago (Ill.) News. 

*RINTERS’ INK is devoted exclusively to adver 
tising—and aims to teach good advertising 
methods—how to prepare good copy and the 
value of different mediums, by conduc ting wide 
open discussions on any topic interesting to ad- 
vertise Every subject is treated from the ad 
standpoint Subscription price #5 a 
year. Advertising rates, classifie d 25 cents aline 
each time, display 50 cents a line. 4-page $25, « 
page $50, whole page $100 each time. Address 
PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce St., New York. 














Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per ct 
exvtra for specified position if granted. 
Must be handed in 1 one week in advance c 


AS ADVERTISERS’ AGENTS 


ORDON OTCH 


STAND IN THE FRONT RANK IN 


REAT BRITAIN 


THEIR METHODS ARE EFFECTIVE. 
15 St. Bride St., London, Eng. 


Results 


_ Are you satisfied with the results 
{| from your present advertising ? 

Are your circulars and boo<lets 
satisfactory ? 

Don’t you think the -“y could be im- 
proved—in the matter, the style, 
the display, the printing ? ? 

Is your office stationery all it 
should be—is it sufficiently neat and 
attractive ? 

If you are dissatisfied you surely 
need my service 

write, display and print adver 
tising literature of all kinds and 
have built up an international rep- 
utation for exe elle nt work. 

I have the “knack” of doing it 
just the right way—the telling way 
—the profitable way. No fancy 
frills or flowery language in the ads 
I write, but plain money-making, 
business- -getting arguments. 

The best writing, best type, best 
printing — producing the best re- 
sults. 

Try me once—you'll be sorry you 
didn’t know me betore. 

Write for my free booklet, ‘“* Hav e 
You Got Hold of the Right Printer ?° 


WM. JOHNSTON, 


MANAGER PRINTERS’ INK PRESS, 


10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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The Northwest Is A Great Country. 


@\The Northwest 


MAGAZINE COVERS IT. 


YOU not suppose Here is our territory: 
that a paper that goes Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, the 
y to about every poultry Dakotas, Montana, Idaho, Washington, 
farmer, and about 
> every farmer who has poultry 
yy in a given territory would 


aay sheesteeet In this territory The Northwest 


Farm - : Poultry sz. Magazine has 31,000 paid sub- 


does this, and it does pay “ scribers. 
advertisers. Many of} 
them have told us so | Communicate with any reliable agency 
the past, and continue to for rates, or write 

use the paper which isi 
evidence that they _be- 
lieve what they say. Will 
7. come in with them? 
Write for sample and 
rates to 


1. S. JOHNSON & CO., 


Oregon, Wyoming, British Columbia, 
Manitoba, Ontario and Oklahoma. 


THE NORTH West 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE 





ST. PAUL, MINN. 


CANADIAN GENERAL OFFICES, 
MelIntire Block, Winaipeg, Manitoba. 


CHICAGO, 638 Fine Arts Building. 




















A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
126-130 Nassau and 15-17 Beekman streets, 
New York. 
SPORTING LIFE, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sir—As a record of baseball news we consider the SporrTiING LIFE 
as unexcelled, and it is a paper that we read with a great deal of interest. 

As an advertising medium we have used SportTING LIFE for a great many 
years, and feel that it reaches a class of purchasers, especially of baseball 
goods, that cannot be reached in any other way, and we shall continue to use 
it largely in the future. Very truly, 

(Signed) A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 





Every reader of PRINTERS’ INK should 
have one of THE PATRIOT’S 


Handsome «American Beauty “on 


1901. 


*Twill prove both useful and ornamental for the office or the home. 
Sent postage paid to any part of the U. S. on receipt of four (4) two- 
cent stamps. Order now, as the supply is limited. 


THE PATRIOT CO. ‘Ait,Department 


Harrisburg, 
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Evansville Morning Journal 


Established 1852. 
Leading Republican daily in Southern Indiana. 


EVANSVILLE JOURNAL CO., Evansville, Indiana. 
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About American Newspapers ! 


The editor of the American Newspaper Directory keeps on file a mass of infor- 
mation gathered from year to year concerning the circulation and character of Americ: an 
newspapers. He has always at hand, in chronological order, accessible at a moment’s 
notice, a conveniently arranged mass of interesting documents, statements, pamphlets 
and circulation figures, going to show what is claimed for a paper by its owners or 
asserted of it by its enemies and friends. By the aid of these and his familiarity with the 
subject it is always possible to pass the history of the paper in rapid review and com- 
prehend and measure the claims set up concerning its value to advertisers. 

A new edition of the American Newspaper lirectory with circulation ratings revised 


and corrected to date appeared December Ist. This is the fourth quarterly issue for the 
thirty-second year of the publication. 


PRICE FIVE DOLLARS. 
GEORGE P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 











The Goods and the Medium 


MEET: 


You've heard folks say ‘‘a// w7// be well when 
they meet their affinity.” There's an affinity 
between good goods and good mediums of 
advertising. 

Featherbone is the ioe substitute for whale- 
bone ever invented, ‘ToILeTres is the best 
fashion journal in America, absolutely practi- 
cal. The best designs illustrating the use of 
Featherbone are appearing in ToILETres: 
what we can do for one advertiser we can do 
for another. 





(Sample copy of TorLeTTes free.) 


Tue TorLetres Co., 
170 Fifth Avenue, 26 East 22d Street, NEW YorRK. 
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| PROVEN CIRCULATION. Here is a clean-cut, 
| definite circulation among the best of the farmers, stock- 
men and sais of — a 

Proof in any form | 


any time, furnished for 


asking. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 


Is one of the oldest and best of its class. Its present leading circulation and progressive 


> new century. IT IS A PAPER 


INK. 
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yl methods are assurances of even better things for 


WITH PUSH AND PULL. Askany Agency about FARM NEWS 
: No list, aiming to attract the agricultural classes of America, is to-day complete 
} without FARM NEWS, 


THE AMERICAN FARMER CO., Pubs., Springfield, Ohio. 








Youngstown, Ohio, Vindicator 


DAILY: SUNDAY: WEEKLY: 


10,000 10,000 9,600 


LEADING DAILY IN NORTHEASTERN OHIO. 


! For Rates address 


H. D. LaCOSTE, Thirty-Eight Park Row, New York 


} SPECIAL NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVE, 


















THE STATE 


Daily—Sunday—Semi-Weekly. 















The American Newspaper Directory accords THe State a larger 
circulation than any other South Carolina daily 

Published at Columbia, the Capital of the State and the center of 
the great cotton manufacturing industry of the South, THE STATE 
occupies a commanding position, Distributed over the eleven railway 
lines radiating from Columbia and reaching more than one hundred 
towns before noon every day in the year, it is “the morning paper ”’ 
for three-fourths the entire State. 

With one matrix or one electro advertisers may cover the State, t 
whole State, with nothing but Tuk STatTt Address 


THE STATE COMPANY, 
COLUMBIA, S.C. 






















Publishers, 














Also publishers SourHERN CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE (We ekly), organ 
of 75,000 Methodist ¢ *hurch members in South Carolina. 
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> Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window } 
$ cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department. > 4 
z ooo Poorer : 
If some one will —— tell me! prominence, I will say that the 
what sense there is ogee nn at Harper Illustrating Syndicate, ot 
the head of an ad. or in any other Columbus, Ohio, makes a series of 
part of an ad, a news item which little silhouette cuts representing 


has no possible connection with 
the business advertised, I shail be 
very greatly obliged. I can't see 


what useful purpose is served, or 
how an ad is made more attractive 
or convincing by drawing the read- 
er's thoughts away from the busi- 
ness, 

For instance, one advertiser in 
a small Connecticut city runs at 
the head of his advertisement every 
afternoon a fresh news item. To- 
day it about a San Francisco 
man who won thirty-five thousand 
dollars at faro, having started with 
a capital of two dollars and fifty 
cents. Yesterday it told of a man 
who enthused so hard over a bowl- 
ing match in Hoboken that he died 
from excitement. If there is any- 
thing in such items as these that 
will add interest to an ad of house- 
furnishing goods, or that will lead 
women to look every day for an 
advertiser's store news, I would 


is 


like to have it pointed out to me. | 


There are mighty few 
that can be incorporated into an 
ad that will make it any more in- 
teresting than an attractively word- 
ed statement of trading advan- 
tages. It is the province and priv- 
ilege of the newspaper to print the 
news, and it is a foolish waste of 
money for an advertiser to devote 
any of his space to this use. 

I believe that in some cases 
where the newspaper has no fixed 
position for its-weather reports, 
or where they are inconspicu- 
ous as to be hard to find, it is use- 
ful for an advertiser to run the 
weather report at the head of hfs 
ad. Women will soon learn to 
look for that to get the weather 
report, and will often be led to 
read the ad after having found it 
in this way. 

For the benefit of those 
tisers who may wish to 


So 


adver- 
run a 


things | 


weather report, and give it special , 


different conditions of the weather. 
3y using two of these cuts in com- 
bination, almost any sort of weath- 
er can be represented, so that the 
reader can take in the weather re- 
port in a passing glance. Of 
course the weather probabilities 
should ‘be printed even when these 
cuts are used, but they add at- 
tractiveness to the ad and at the 
same time quickly convey useful 
information. This weather report 
advertising neither new, nor 
novel, and in some papers would 
not be especially useful, but it is 
likely to prove profitable under the 


1s 


conditions that I have named. 
For a Printer. 
| Confidence. 
It’s everything to have 


confidence in your_printer. 
It’s a big load off the mind 





to be able to take your copy 

| into his office with the know 

| ledge that every detail will | 
be looked after without an 
hour’s explanation. We 
know men, and good men, 
too, who have come here and 
said: Here is copy for a 
booklet; I don’t know exact 
ly what I want, but I guess 
you do.’ 

That’s all—and we usually 
know what he wants, because 
it’s our business to know 
and we know our business. 

Perhaps we can tell you 
“just what you want” in the 
line of printing. 


All Right. 


Beats P ay ing Rent 


Seven dollars monthly, 
apply on principal with 
terest, amounting to $15.34 
per month, will buy a new 
cottage house just completed, 
containing 6 rooms and bath, 
located on Garvan street, 
East Hartford, about two 
minutes’ ride from Main and 
Asylum streets. Price, $2,200. 
It’s yours at $200 cash down; 
$1,800 cash remain on per 
manent mortgage at 5 per 
cent, payable semi-annually, 


to 
in 
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Should Have 
of ‘Kinds and | Prices. 


Horse Blankets. 


Plenty here and more 
coming! 

We are undisputed leaders 
when it comes to selling 
blankets. 

We undersell anybody in 
the business—because most 
of our stock was bought be- 
fore prices auvanced = and 
bought in big quantities and 
for spot cash. 

We have the largest stock 
of horse blankets in the city 

all the good kinds to se- 
lect from—75 cents and up- 
wards. 


This | is is of tl the Kind That Sells: Goods 


Safe Shaves, 

Quick 
shaves and 
shaves are results 
by users of “Star 
Razors.” 

It’s the razor for the be- 
ginner, the expert or the 
man that’s nervous you 
can’t cut yourself. 

’Twill save the time you 
spend awaiting your turn at 
the barber’s. Then you'll | 
save money, too, for six 
shaves with a “Star Safety” 
will cost you less than one 
does now. 

This easy-to-pay 
$1.50 each, 
story. 


Business, 








shaves, clean 
comfortable 
obtaine d 
Safet y 


price, 
completes the 





from First Word to Last. 





A Flour Bargain. 

Flour is going up. 

It has been going up for 
some time and it’s hard to 
teli when it will stop. 

We will create a sensation 
in th: flour market for just 
three days: Monday, Tues- 
day and Wednesday. 

e will cut the price of 
Public Market flour and cut 
it deeply. 

We will sell but one bar- 
rel to a customer. 


Public Market flour 1s 
made of Minnesota _ spring 
wheat. 


It makes the bread white 
and light, and you'll get 
more loaves out of a barrel 
of Public slarket than any | 
other flour we know of. 

We never hear any com- | 
plaints about Public Market | 
flour and we have such ab | 
solute faith in the goodness 
o. this flour that we say to 
you: 

If it goes not suit you can 
have your money back. 
$4.46 a barrel. 








Been Followed by a List 
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| Calculated to Reach ‘the 
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For a Laundry. 





The Blankets 


we do are returned 
soft and fluffy, thoroughly 
disinfected and made moth- 
proof. No other firm knows 
our process, as we have pur 
chased the exclusive right 
for Philadelphia. 
Phone or send _ postal. 
Wagons call everywhere. 


This Sounds Business-like. 








Runabout 
Bargain ! 

If you want a bargain in 
a Runabout don’t run about 
town to find it—come here. 

We have five good ones, 
and there isn’t one in tne 
lot that wouldn’t be a _ bar- 
gain at 30 per cent more 
than we ask for it. These 
Runabouts are equipped 
with the long-distance axle, 


rubber head springs, Bailey 
body hanger, Bradlev coup- 
lings, rubber steps and 
spring cushions. 


You couldn’t get anything 
more with a_hundred-dollar 
Runavout. and you'll express 
the same opinion if you run 
down and look them. over. 
| Price, $65. 
Conon 
or’s Customer, 








Separate Trousers 


A great many men are apt 
to discredit the claim that 
ready-to-wear trousers can 
fit as well as the made-to- 
measure kind, even thoug 
the admit that the coat and 
vest, the top coat and the 
overcoat in our ready-to- 
wear goods equal custom 
work in every way. 

Ve’ve met just such men 
in our clothing store, and 
have convinced them by a 
“Try on” that our separate 
trousers leave no_ further 
chance for utscussion on this 
point, as we have measure- 
ments and fabrics for the 
most exacting requirements. 
Remember thiss when in 
want of separate trousers. 
$5.00 to $9.00. 








Baths. 


world of good. 


No Foolishness Here. 


The Turkish baths as given 
at these parlors are the great 
est health promoters known 
to the medical fraternity. If 
your health is impaired a 
Turkish bath will do you a 








Tail 








—— 
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Makes One Hungry, | This Is Good. 





T° ° rh ° 
A Nice, Juicy lomato Bargain. 

» To-morrow we offer you a 

»9 |r : ) 
Steak. bargain in canned tomatoes. 
When you want one of k = = yo the — 
these waistcoat expanders actane , Career the suiDian 

and want it cooked as it brand. oe = ideas 
should be cooked, come to They are Ae d a hve 
this place—all the fixin’s | matoes—packed while they 

are ripe, vet solid. 


all the side  issues—and om 

heaps of satisfaction go with rhese are meaty tomatoes 

every one. not slush and seeds—but 
= prime tomatoes in every re- 

spect. 

o move. When you open a can of 


tore That Is Go 





cane = - Albian tomatoes you'll find 
Pr ae the color of the tomatoes a 
We're Going to healthy-looking red. 

+ ~ ° | You'll find the cores have 
Sell Everything been removed and the skin 

ai sg peeled off. 

, at present in tills You won't find a teaspoon- 
store’s stock—art goods, bri ful of waste in a whole can. 
a-brac, draneries, brass beas, 
lace curtains and what not 
we're going to sell them at 
auction prices without the 
auction, 

Our reason—we're going 
to move—our — store’s — for | 
rent, and that’s all but—yon 
buving and getting our goc 
for cost or practically as you 





Perhaps you think we're 
| putting this tomato talk 
| rather strong, but we say to 
| you if they aren't just as 
|} we represent them, bring 
them back and we'll refund 
your money 








| Where is the customer who 
could ask more than that 
and where is the dealer who 





please. : could give more? 
ht. PR . ns ee 9 cents a can. 
nable eas mm jor Price Neduc- 3 cans for 25 cents. 
tions, sconinasiieiaindaiael 


\ 


=" : “ A Good Argument. but It Te ls N t 

A Furor in Furs, Detinite “About Prices. 
The time to eat pie is f < ° 

when it’s passin’—buy furs | About Prices. 


now at Scotts. | . : | 
In buying furs always It’s ‘easy to sell a cheap 





hing 


avoid the cheap. Nothing carriage at a cheap price. 
is more unsatisfactory than It ~ altogether another | 
cheap furs. With this pur thing to sell a good, well 
pose firmly fixed in ‘our made, trustworthy carriage 

| minds we early in Septem at a low figure. . 

| ber visited one of the very Some people do the for 

| . ° > re 

| best furriers in New York, mer. ae 

la man whose work is We invite you to come 


seldom seen outside the very and investigate our offers 
aristocratic shops of the we claim to sell carriages 
cheaper than any other re- 


! 
largest cities. His stock - 

pository in Connecticut. 
If you'll favor us waa a 


was very enticing and the 

temptation to buy was 

strong upon us. We prof- Vist, We wil prove to you 
that our claims are based on 

| facts. 


fered him a price for a | 

certain number of scarfs. He | 5 
laughed at us, saying that Want — > Want 
the figures were 400 per cent any part of a harness 
ender wien Octohes st Come here for it, we mark 
we renewed the offer, but out the pace on_ harness, 
he still thought that Jack there is no getting away 

: from that fact. 








Frost would come soon ‘ pimanes peated 
around and declined to sell i 
at so low a price. About the For a Restaurant. 


tenth of November he wired | $$ ________ _ 
an acceptance, having decid > tRY “4 
ed then’ Fach was on a pro SW eetbread Saute 
tracted vacation. The furs Calf’s sweetbreads, with 
are here and Jack is “back French peas or mushrooms 
on the job.” That's the | are servec here so daintilv 
reason why the above named and deliciously that they will 
od fur searfs and trim touch the spot when nothing 
mings are selling for such else will. s50c a _ portion. 
Scott’s They’re a treat. 








little prices 





























{iways Show Red 
ures, as li 
Printing Regula 
Naming a Discount. 
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| Consider the 
| Quality of These 
| =< 

Jackets. 

The material and style, and 
you will realize the unusual 
opportunity which we are of- 
fering this week to every 
woman in Western New 
York. Our fall trade was so 
great that it induced us to 
buy heavily of winter stock, 
and a mild January finds us 
With too many jackets on 
hand. That's the story rief- 
ly told. Never in our busi- 
ness experience of twenty- 
three years have we made 
such sweening reductions in 
cloak prices. 





Som 





Cash and Deed 
| Boxes. 
We have a 


| stock of cash and 
all sizes, from = 5s 














just large enough in 
} an ordinary bank , at 
| 75c, ranging in pr from 
| this—goc, $1, $1.25, $1.35, 
$1.50 and $1. all suvstan 





tially made, heavy japanne 
tin, with good lock and two 


| 
key s. 





| Reduced 
Lamp Prices. 


We want to reduce our 
stock of lamps 


yefore we 
take inventory, and to this 
end we have reduced our 
lamp prices 

Lamp-buying here always 
has the advantages of com- 
plete and comprehensive 
stock, assortments broad in 
variety, and the newest and 
best ideas in shape, decora- 
tion and construction. Lamp- 
buying here now has the add- 
ed advantage of prices one- 
fourth less than our regular 
lowest-in-town prices. 





are reduced in the same pro- 
portion 


| 1.00 lamps are now .75 

| 2.00 " = se 1.50 

| 5.00 ge 

| 10.00 as sa ~~ 22. 

| itn 

| and all the between prices 
j 


per cent. Phis 





is an opportunity well worthy 
of your attention. 


For a Cut Price Sale of Jackets. 












I 








NK. 


Headline That Says Something. 


Boys’ Overcoats 


$1.50 to $4. 


For the country boy, for 
the school boy, for the boy 
who gives his overcoat a 
rough tussle, here are some 
that will stand their own. 
For school or knockabout 
purposes these coats are an 
excepti ly fine value for 
some sensible parents. If 
style is a secondary consid- 
eration and good wear is 
first, these are the coats, At 
the time of our fire these 
coats were packed aw I 








an 
were never unpacked until 
the present weck. We don’t 
claim that they 
est cut, but they contain the 
same I 








first purchased they were 
marked $6, $8, $9 and $1 
G Int) tctory 


Storm Collars and 
Fur Scarfs. 

The claims of the Ayres 
fur stock on your considera 
tion are 1 r 
by what 
newspaper. 
press the fact ‘ 
furs are found here and that 
such are remarkably low 
priced, but there’s no argu 
ment like seeing. Visit the 
new fur section. Several 













specials to make it worth 
your while Saturday 





tg Strength in This 


A Good Boot. 


The boot that we’re going 
u about now is the 
boot we know of. 
it's not $1.48 nor 
it’s $3.50. 

It’s not cheapest in the 
sense that it’s lowest-priced, 
but it’s cheapest because it 
gives the most wear, dollar 
for dollar. 

It's made of duck and 
pure gum. It has good thick 
soles and the uppers are re- 
inforced all around up to 
about ten inches from the 
bottom. Some people call it 
the “crack-proof” boot. Its 
particular strength is in the 
places where other boots 
crack. So much here, now 
come in and see the boot 








itself. 











rT nies 
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Sauerkraut. 








ugh 


[ 


| 
| 


Stop a Minute 
and Read This. 


_ Sauerkraut and digestible 
frankfurters, 15 cents. 
Sauerkraut and imported 


frankfurters, 25 cents. 

The kind of Sauerkraut | 
that immediately makes | 
friends with your stomach. 








Dressing Sacques | 


A new lot of pretty flan- | 
nelette sacques at a _ very | 
little price. Solid — | 
light blue, pink and red; fit- | 
ted backs; full front; rolling | 
collar with ribbon; neatly 
crocheted edges. Exception- 
ally good values at the price 

50c each. | 
Lacks Nothing but a 1 Price 


There’s a New 
Gaslight in Town 
it’s better than 
last statement 
gressive, and its 
altogether con 
we're inclined | 
to think you'll be pleased to 
find that “it is better than 
yours.” We feel sure it is | 
} 
| 
| 


and 
yours. That 
is rather agg 
tone isn’t 
siderate, but 


better—--we have no doubts 
about it. 
It’s the 
Let us 
and show 
it’s the 


“Kern.” 
tell you 
you why we 
best. 


about it 
fhink 


For a 


Did you know that ‘the fa- 
mous Bourse Restaurant is 
now under new manage- | 


Reorganize d Restaurant. 





ment? Been refinished and 
refurnished_ throughout. 
Stop in for lunch and see 
the improvements, Music | 
from 12 to 3 and 6 to 9 | 
o’cloc <. 
Private 
theater 


quets. 


before- 
ban- 


for 
and 


rooms 
suppers 








Ga onfectione ry. 
paying 
bonbons 


80c a 
and 


Are you 
pound for 
chocolates ? 

Probably we shovid also 
charge 8oc for the finest fla- 


vored and most elegant as 
sortment, but 39c is still our 
price. 


Scotch kisses are delicious, | 
We sell them at our pop 

ular price of 30c a pound. 
Mail orders filled 





Said, but Not a Word Wasted. 


INK. 


Straight Talk for Straight Whisky. 





Our Whisky Is__ | 
Straight and Our | 
Gauge Is True. 
Did you ever see whisky 
gauged? 
It’s an interesting and in- 
structive operatioiu, and we 


would very much like to have 
you come in and see how it’s 


done. Our gauge is a mar- | 
velous little instrument and | 
quickly tells if imperfection 
exists. 

We use it to test all the 


liquors we sell and are there- 
by enabled to guarantee their 








purity and standard. 

Stewart is $1.25 a quart, 
$4 a gallon, and it goes about 
as far again as any other 
brand. 





Makes a Good Point. 


TROUSERS, 


= wo S 


$6, 
how 


Just think they tone 
up an old coat and vest, then 
think of the price—only $3, 
marked down from $4, $5 
and $6. Hundreds of wise 
buyers have already dropped 
in on the bargain sale and 
we're ready for the hun- 

dreds more to come. 








F reword i of a Trousers Sale. 
Men, Take Note 


and Govern 


- 
| Yourselves 
Acc y]y7 
Accordingly. 
Saturdav morning of this 
week we inaugurate our fifth 
annual sale of Sweet, Orr & 
Co.’s reliable trousers. These 
sales have come to be mue- 
stones with many men, who 
take this advantageous op- 
portunity to secure one or 
more pairs at undervalue | 
prices. We're busy to-day | 


arranging stock for this great 
event and will be able to 
give details and prices in_to- 
morrow’s advertisement. Suf- 
fice it to say here that this 
sale will eclipse all our others 
in magnitude, and you re- 
member how successful they 
have all been—hundreds of 
pairs are sold each year. 

Attend to your trousers 
needs Saturdav. 
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The Only One and That's 


THE 


Kansas City Times 


You cannot do without a good me- 
dium in the great Southwest. 

When placing your advertising for 
the coming year consider this terri- 
tory, then consider 


The Best Medium 








Tue Kansas Citry TIMEs covers an 
exclusive field but not a limited one. 
Tue Kansas City Times offers no 
inducement further than the best 
medium in a large and exclusive 
territory. 


Rates on Application. 


THE KANSAS CITY TIMES 


“A. A, LESUEUR, Editor. RAYMOND P. MAY, Business Manager. 


Ss. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, 
Sole Agents Foreign Advertising, 
47,48, 49 & 59 TRIBUNE BLDG.,N. Y. 469 THE ROOKERY, CHICAGO. 

















a The Advertising Re- Wy 
a cord ofthe Four En- + 
ps glish Newspapers of \ Wy y 


nN Cleveland for 1900 WV 


AN Advances the Plain Dealer W 
AN Still Further in the Lead. W 


Last year the PLAIN DEALER again broke WV 
AN all records of Cleveland rege. adver- 
\ tising, making a handsome gain over its W 
own “showing in 1899, which was by many WV 
AN hundreds of columns greater than the results ege 
iN of any other local newspaper. The figures W 
AN of 1900, based upon measurement of twenty VY 
AN inches to the columns for each newspaper, WV 


Ar were as follows: Wy 


MN Plain Dealer, 12,075*/, Columns W 
AN Press, - + 9,754'/, Columns W 
AN World, > 7,430'/, Columns \y 
‘ve Leader, . - 7,060/, Columns W 


r/ \ Plain Dealer's excess over Press, 2,321'4 Columns ° 
A Plain Dealer’s excess over World, 4,645 Columns \ / 
/ \ Plain Dealer’s excess over Leader, 5,015'4 Columns W 


7\ Gain and Loss Compared with 1899: W 


Plain Dealer, 1,877 Cols. Gain 
AN Press, . . - §51°/, Cols. Loss WW 
AN World, - «+ 982*/, Cols. Loss W 
iN nN Leader, " . 503'/, Cols. Loss 








Cost and 
Results 


are the true measures 
of the value of any 
advertising medium, 
be it street car, bill- 
board or newspaper. 
Will it Pay? 
lhat's the perplexing 
problem which con- 
fronts every prospect- 
ive advertiser, and 
one which he is par- 
ticularly anxious to 
solve. Will it Pay? 
Will Street Car Adver- 
tising Pay? Ask 



















































Ask us for facts and 
figures—cost and re- 
sults-—of advertising 
done for similar pro- 
ducts as yours in our 
system of street cars. 
We have plenty of ac- 
tual,- practical provf. 
There can be no 
guess work about it 
then. You'll know. If 
it pays others, why 
not you? Of course, 
all street car advertis- 
ing don’t pay. It's the 
years of experience 
and thoroughness of 
service that has made 
our System of Street 
Car Advertising rec- 
ognized,universally as 


“the kind 
that pays’”’ 
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If it were otherwise, 
the representative 
advertisers of the U. 
S. would not be our 
















continuous patrons. 

If you have not con- 
Street Car 
in your 
you 


sidered 
advertising 
ad-campaign, 
have not considered 
your best interests as 
thoroughly as you 
should. 


Costs 
You 
Nothing. 


Let’s talk it over 
with you by mail, by 
wire or by personal 
interview. It will 
cost you nothing. 



















































(jeo. 


Kissa 
& Co., 
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Not ‘Top 0’ Column’ 
nor ‘Next to 
Pure Reading Matter 
But 


Next to the 
Public’s Purse 


That's the “posi- 
tion” every advertiser 
gets who puts an ad 
in KISSAM’S Cars. 
Heré, it will be read, 
remembered and re: 
sult in selling more 
goods at less cost 
than any other known 
advertising medium. 


ALFRED E. ROSE 
says: 
“Among good med}- 
ums I believe Street 
Car advertising to be 
among the first when 
properly conducted.” 


Regarding our serv- 
ice, he said: 
“From a number of 


} years experience with 


your firm I have 
found your service 
efficient, your deal- 
ings honorable, and 
your system as near 
perfect as could be 
made.” 


From early morn till 
late at night millions 
are forced to ride in 


streer cars, and (un- 


consciously forced) 
to read the attractive 
cards right before 
their eyes. They have 
money to spend and 


are on their way to | 
spend it. Are you in | 


“position” to get some 
of this trade? 
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Some 
Seasonahble 


Suggestions. 


TIME was never more 
opportune than the 
present for reaping a 

rich harvest from judi- 

cious advertising. Mer- 

cantile pursuits every- 
where show a remarkable 
increasing activity, which 
certainly indicates that the 
public in general have money 
to spend. And the keen, far- 
sighted business man who 
makes the most Of this era 
of prosperity, will make ita 
point to get FACE TO FACE 
with the multitude of buy- 
ers—the closer the better. 









15 
Branch 
Offices. 



































That’s one of the strong 
points of street car advertis- 
ing—it’s the close range, 
face to face kind. Your 
audience cannot escape, and 
it lies with you to convince 
and make them buyers of 
your goods. If you're in the 
right cars with the right dis- 
play and service, yow will 
surely succeed. Twenty- 
five years’ experience has 
qualified us in conduct- 
ing street car advertis- 
ing acknowledged by 
the leading advertis- 
ers of the day, to be 
“the kind that pays.” 
Can we have the op- 
portunity of making it 
pay for you. Write us. 


Geo. Kissam & Go., 
New York. 


















Main 
Office, 


253 Broadway, 


N. Y. 
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in 


Selling 
Strength 


street car advertising 

is unequaled. Its cir- 

culation is not restrict- 

ed to any particular 
class of readers, but in- 
cludes people of all classes. 
It includes the great mass of 
people who, for divers reas- 
ons, never read a newspaper. 
It includes those wha read 
only some particular part of a 
newspaper, and also those who, 
owing to-press of time, glean 
sufficient information on the 
topics of the times to satisfy 
their minds, from a _ hurried 
perusal of the main head lines. 
Altogether, they form a very 
large field which is practically 
unreachable except through 


Street 
CAR 
Advertising 


because he who rides 
MUST read—tor time 
being he has nothing 
else to attract his atten- 
tion. Give him “the 
tip” by way. of a good 
car card in KISSAM’S 
Cars—the ‘kind that 
pays—and see how quick- 
ly he'll respond. It’s the kind that 


Leads. 


253 
Bdwyy. 
Y 


N. 

























































Geo. 


Kissam 
& Co. 
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All 
Astute 
American 
Advertisers 


know that the money they put in 
Kissam’s System of Street Car Advertis- 

ing is money well spent. They began with 
us a number of years ago—they are with us 
| today and with increased space and number of 
cars. They consider street car advertising one 
of the best kind of mediums—they KNow that it} 
brings big returns and at a very low rate of cost. 


SAPOLIO, IVORY SOAP 


RIPANS -IT FLOATS. 
TABULES H-O 


HEINZ’ SEE THAT 
PICKLES HUMP 


With mary more, owe much of their popularity to 


Kissam’s Car Cards. 


Geo. Kissam & Co. 


253 


Broadway, N. Y. 
























































If you want this kind 
of fame-the kind that 
pays-there’s but one 

place to get it, that’s 
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Many 
Men 


who buy publicity are 
yet guessing in their 
estimation as regards 
the value of street car 
advertising. They 
claim it “don’t pay” 
and yet they have 
never tried it. How 
they can tell, we 
don’t know, but we 
do know that street 
car advertising does 
pay when conducted 
by us. 25 years exper- 
ience has taught us 


how to make it pay. 


We have built up 
the largest street car 
advertising business 
in the world, control- 
ing the choicest street 
car lines in the most 
important cities of 
the U.S. on a system 
of placing, inspect- 
ing, checking, chang- 
ing, etc., which stands 
as conclusive evi- 
dence that business 
placed through us 
MUST PAY. Suppose 
you permit us to give 
you some actual facts 
You'll never, guess 
again. The success 
of street car advertis- 
ing depends largely 
on the service ren- 
dered. Ours is 


“the kind 
that’s right.” 
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Making 


Money 


is like making hay,— 
must be made while 
the sun shines. The 
sun of prosperity is 
moving toward its 
zenith, and all signs 


indicate a great wave. 


or prosperity is here, 


61 


The time to make } 


money is NOW. 
Past evidences show 
that periods of pros- 
perity and panic al- 
ternate, first we have 
one and then the 
other. Somewhere be- 
tween the years 190! 
and 1904 the zenith 
of the present era of 
prosperity will be 
reached, then decline 
is sure to follow. It's 
high time you began 
to reach out for more 
business. Do it Now. 


WOW is the 


There is no more 
effective, resultful 


Time. 


} way todo it than by 
| street car advertising. 


We have the cars, the 
plans, the ability and 
the experience that 
have made money for 


1 others. Is it worth a 


2c. stamp to know 
what we can do for 
YOU ? Tryit. Our 
service is 
“the kind 
that pays.” 
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E have leased from Uncle Geo. P. 

two pages in PRINTERS’ INK for a 

year to tell you about the merits of 

the Scripps-McRae League of one-cent after- 
noon papers. 

We don’t own this space; it belongs to 
him as soon as our lease expires. 

Until that time, however, we will utilize 
it each week to present to you what we be- 
lieve to be accurate and fair information about 
these newspapers—the kind of information 
you have often spent your own good money 
to get. 

We are willing to pay for the privilege of 
saying these things to you, but as a matter 
of fact you could afford to pay for this space 
yourself; just as much so as you can pay a 
lawyer for the advice and suggestions on 
points of law. 

We have analyzed the newspaper situa- 
tions carefully in Cincinnati, Cleveland, St. 
Louis and Covington, Ky., looked at it from 
your standpoint and ours, fixed the rate in the 
Cincinnati Post, Cleveland Press, St. Louis 
Chronicle and Covington Ky. Post low 
enough and along the right lines so that 
amy advertiser with a legitimate proposition 
will succeed if he uses these papers intelligently. 


The Cincinnati Post prints, circulates and 
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gets paid for over one hundred and thirty- 
three thousand copies a day. 

The Cleveland Press does the same thing 
with ninety-three thousand copies. 

There are fifty-three thousand people in St. 
Louis and surrounding territory who are wait- 
ing and pay for a copy of the St. Louis Chron- 
icle every 


The Chronicle gives more circulation for 


afternoon. 


the money than any other paper in St. 
Louis. 

In Covington, Ky., we have a “cinch.” 
The people there who want to keep in daily 
touch with the world are obliged to read the 
Covington Post. 

It is the only daily paper published in Cov- 
ington, and there are thirteen thousand people 
around there who take it. 

It must be, however, that they wanted the 
paper and found meiit in it, as they continued 
to subscribe for it, while the Post's competitor 
continued to lose its readers until they were 
forced to suspend publication. 

I*. J. Carlisle is in charge of our foreign ad- 
vertising department, with an office in the 
Tribune Building, New York, and one in the 
Hartford Building, Chicago. 

[fe will be glad to give you information and 
accurate data pertaining to the papers. 
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11,559 


orders received during the year 1900, every one ac- 
companied by the cash and secured without the aid 
of salesmen or branch houses, is a record which no 
other ink house in the world can boast of, and | 
doubt if any of them can equal that number of orders, 
even though they employ a host of salesmen and 
trust every Tom, Dick and Harry that chooses to 
deal with them. 

I fell behind one hundred and forty-four orders 
from my record of 1899, but realizing that my com- 
petitors are selling at my prices on credit, I think I 
held my own. I trust no one, but even then | get a 
bad check occasionally. Last year I lost six dollars, 
but one out of eleven thousand five hundred and 
fifty-nine is not a bad showing. I know of a com- 
petitor who lost $1,500 in one failure last year, and 
the Lord only knows how much more he lost, as he 
will never tell. Of course he gets better prices for 
his inks, and even if he loses two out of every five ac- 
counts on his books the other three which he collects 
will make up the deficiency. My total bad debts in 
seven years have not reached over $50, and this is 
one of the main reasons why | can sell inks at one 
dollar a pound for which my competitors charge two 
dollars, three dollars and even five dollars, Printers 
pay according to the rating they hold with the head 
of the ink house. ‘The catalogue prices are alike to 
all, but the discounts vary considerably. Start from 
now on to pay cash for your inks and at the end of 
the year you will be free from debt and have money 
in the bank. Send for my price list. Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
13 Spruce St., New York. 














